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When George the Fourth was King. No. V1. 
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IT will be interesting to turn from politics, and, going back 
some years, see this Prince in his moments of social enjoy- 
ment. Brighton had grown in beauty and popularity, and the 
steady constancy of its founder and patron never for an instant 
failed. In the season it overflowed with a gathering of fashion 
quite different from the fashion that pervades it now: for the 
mot d’ordre went forth that the Prince’s friends, and those who 
desired to rank as such, were expected to attend—and the 
result was a kind of regal coterie, which gave a special and 
peculiar aspect to the scene. The statue by Chantrey, set up 
in the Prince’s lifetime, was the least homage that could be 
paid to one who had done so much for the place. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert and her beautiful sister, Lady Haggerstone, 
were of course conspicuous in their devotion. For the former 
a house was specially built on the west side of Castle Square, 
distinguished from its neighbours by the garden in front and its 
covered balcony: and here the Prince and his brothers used to 
be coustantly found. She was celebrated for her partis fines, her 
whist parties, balls, and “little dinners” marked by the most 
exquisite cookery. Here she entertained all with her unflagging 
good humour and good spirits, and, even when affairs most 
disastrous to her interests were going on, preserved an amiable 
complacency. Lady Haggerstone had a villa at the Spa, just 
outside the town, where she gave /étes champétres to exhibit her 
miniature farmyard and little Alderney cows, presenting herself 
to greet the Prince in a milkmaid’s fancy dress, with a silver pail 
and ornamented stool. Mr. Grantley Berkeley, who was there 
when a boy—the Prince being his godfather—describes the 
other leaders of fashion who came to the place—Mrs. De 
Crispigny, Miss Vamreack, Lady Nagle, Mrs. Jones, Miss 
Seymour, Lady Clermont, and others. The evening promenade 
on the Steyne was signalized by the appearance of the Prince’s 
whole Court—the ladies with their high head-dresses—and a 
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It will be interesting to turn from politics, and, going back 
some years, see this Prince in his moments of social enjoy- 
ment. Brighton had grown in beauty and popularity, and the 
steady constancy of its founder and patron never for an instant 
failed. In the season it overflowed with a gathering of fashion 
quite different from the fashion that pervades it now: for the 
mot a’ordre went forth that the Prince’s friends, and those who 
desired to rank as such, were expected to attend—and the 
result was a kind of regal coterie, which gave a special and 
peculiar aspect to the scene. The statue by Chantrey, set up 
in the Prince’s lifetime, was the least homage that could be 
paid to one who had done so much for the place. 

Mrs. Fitzherbert and her beautiful sister, Lady Haggerstone, 
were of course conspicuous in their devotion. For the former 
a house was specially built on the west side of Castle Square, 
distinguished from its neighbours by the garden in front and its 
covered balcony: and here the Prince and his brothers used to 
be coustantly found. She was celebrated for her partis fines, her 
whist parties, balls, and “little dinners” marked by the most 
exquisite cookery. Here she entertained all with her unflagging 
good humour and good spirits, and, even when affairs most 
disastrous to her interests were going on, preserved an amiable 
complacency. Lady Haggerstone had a villa at the Spa, just 
outside the town, where she gave /étes champétres to exhibit her 
miniature farmyard and little Alderney cows, presenting herself 
to greet the Prince in a milkmaid’s fancy dress, with a silver pail 
and ornamented stool. Mr. Grantley Berkeley, who was there 
when a boy—the Prince being his godfather—describes the 
other leaders of fashion who came to the place—Mrs. De 
Crispigny, Miss Vamreack, Lady Nagle, Mrs. Jones, Miss 
Seymour, Lady Clermont, and others. The evening promenade 
on the Steyne was signalized by the appearance of the Prince’s 
whole Court—the ladies with their high head-dresses—and a 
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number of “bucks,” including the two Manners, Sir Bellingham 
Graham, and Colonels Mellish and Leigh. It was, however, 
when the races came on that Brighton was in full gala. 

“In those days,” such is the graphic picture revealed by 
Mr. Raikes, “the Prince made Brighton and Lewes Races the 
gayest scene of the year in England. The Pavilion was full of 
guests, and the Steyne was crowded with all the rank and 
fashion from London. The ‘legs’ and bettors, who had arrived 
in shoals, used all to assemble on the Steyne, at an early hour, 
to commence their operations on the first day, and the buzz was 
tremendous, till Lord Foley and Mellish, the two great con- 
federates of that day, would approach the ring, and then a 
sudden silence ensued, to await the opening of their books. 
They would come on perhaps smiling, but mysteriously, without 
making any demonstration. At last Mr. Jerry Cloves would 
say, ‘Come, Mr. Mellish, will you light the candle and set us 
agoing?’ Then if the Master of Buckle would say, ‘I'll take 
three to one about Sir Solomon,’ the whole pack opened, and 
the air resounded with every shade of odds and betting. About 
half an hour before the departure for the hill, the Prince himself 
would make his appearance in the crowd. I think I see him 
now, in a green jacket, a white hat, and light nankeen panta- 
loons and shoes, distinguished by his high-bred manner and 
handsome person. He was generally accompanied by the late 
Duke of Bedford, Lord Jersey, Charles Wyndham, Shelley, 
Brummell, M. Day, Churchill, and oh! extraordinary anomaly! 
the little old Jew Travis, who, like the dwarf of old, followed in 
the train of royalty. The Downs were soon covered with every 
species of conveyance, and the Prince’s German waggon and six 
bay horses (so were barouches called when first introduced at 
that time)—the coachman on the bex being replaced by Sir 
John Lade— issued out of the gates of the Pavilion, and, gliding 
up the green ascent, was stationed close to the Grand Stand, 
where it remained the centre of attraction for the day. At 
dinner-time the Pavilion was resplendent with lights, and a 
sumptuous banquet was furnished to a large party; while those 
who were not included in that invitation found a dinner, with 
every luxury, at the Club House on the Steyne, kept by Raggett 
during the season, for the different members of White’s and 
Brookes’s who chose to frequent it, and where the cards and 
dice from St. James’s Street were not forgotten. Where are 
the actors in all those gay scenes now?” 
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Sir John Lade was his counsellor a secretis in the matter of 
horses, and nothing but bays were selected for the royal 
carriages. The horses and liveries of this sporting gentleman’s 
postillions were always conspicuous. It would be difficult 
indeed to convey a fitting idea of the general carnival that 
obtained at Brighton, and of the strange wild characters that 
gathered round the host. The adztudés of the Pavilion were 
chiefly Irishmen, whose native jollity had an attraction for the 
Prince, and the list is certainly remarkable for its national 
complexion, for it included Sheridan, Lord Moira, Sir Philip 
Francis, the Barrymores, Hangers, Colonels Fitzpatrick, 
M‘Mahon, and Bloomfield, Admiral Nagle, and Sir John Doyle, 
and others. The Prince, among other happy social gifts, could 
enjoy as well as tell a good story, and had a strong sense of 
humour. All agree that at table he was a most jovial and 
entertaining being, ready with repartee or retort, having amazing 
powers of mimicry and fertile invention where his memory 
failed (as when he would devise some diverting and purely 
imaginative situation to give his imitation of his friend Lord 
Thurlow), as well as a stock of songs, which he sang with much 
spirit and good voice. Nor did his Irish companions fail to 
supply him with what he enjoyed—practical joking and genial 
“fun.” 

At the Pavilion of an evening the Prince was fond of his 
quiet rubber of whist with the friends he liked, as well as of 
music. “His German band is said to have cost him 47,000 a 
year; and he used to walk round and round them when they 
played in private, and at times would take half a book with the 
leader, and join lustily in one of Handel’s choruses. The late Sir 
Henry Bishop once came to hear them, and did not care to be 
seen, as he was not in full dress; but the Prince merrily routed 
him out from behind a screen, where he was drinking in the 
melody, and bade the band strike up ‘The Chough and the 
Crow’”!—an amusing instance of his honest enthusiasm. 

It is extraordinary to read the mode in which conversation 
was carried on in these high circles. A specimen of the Prince’s 
fashion of emphasizing his speech with oaths has been preserved 
by Mr.Grantley Berkeley, one which can scarcely be deemed 
exaggerated. It must be observed that in this instance the 
Prince was speaking to a lady, and relating an exploit, real 
or imaginary, of his own, in fighting a “big bully” of a butcher, 

1 The Post and Paddock, p. 104. 
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who had ridden over one of the Prince's favourite harriers. We 
do not care, however, to reproduce, even, with the modification 
contained in the use of blank spaces, the long string of the 
royal blasphemies. The extraordinary narrative was even 
more significant for the curious tone of exaggeration in which 
the Prince was fond of indulging, and which grew on him, 
than for the expletives with which it was seasoned. The well- 
known delusion of his “having led the Guards at Waterloo,” 
is another instance. He used to appeal for confirmation to 
the Duke of Wellington, who invariably replied, “Yes, I have 
often heard your Majesty say so.” At Brighton our Prince 
had a fine opening for exhibiting that taste for fancy dressing 
to which he gave such rein. The following are some of the 
festivities. 

On great galas he would appear in “his field marshal’s 
uniform, supported by some of his brothers in Highland dress,” 
and proceed to review the troops. Even his butcher had a 
uniform. “On Tuesday his Royal Highness’ butcher, Russell, 
habited in a white jacket, the sleeves ornamented with buff and 
blue ribbons, with a blue sash containing the words, ‘ Long Live 
the Royal Brothers,’ with a white apron and steel, and a fanciful 
cap to correspond, had just given the signal for the grand carver 
to do his duty.”* “Mike” Kelly, decayed and broken, he 
asked to the Pavilion, to hear his fine band, placing the old 
musician beside him and inviting his criticisms. Kelly had 
prevailed on Kramer, the leader of the orchestra, to allow his 
little god-daughter, who was eager to see the brilliant show, to be 
hidden among the instruments. But the King soon espied her, 
and, walking over himself, asked her who she was. On being 
told, he took her up in his arms and carried her over to his 
chair, bidding his friend bring her on fhe next occasion. 

In the old caricatures, the ridiculous and grotesque extrava- 
gance of the costumes of this time seemed scarcely to be 
conceived out of a pantomime. Brims so curled that the bend 
reached the top of the hat, the tops like inverted “extinguishers,” 
bonnets as large as the sails of a ship, coat collars which almost 
covered up the head, waists between the shoulders, sleeves like 
“gigots” of mutton, trousers like balloons, gaudy colours, 
feathers, stripes, eye-glasses in the handles of sticks, top-boots 


2 I have seen an admirable pastel drawing of this functionary, who was brother, 
I believe, to a famous performer of the part of ‘‘ Jerry Sneak,” which repressent 
him thus arrayed, 
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and breeches—such were the fantastic freaks of dress indulged 
in. About the dandy of the Regency there was a certain coarse- 
ness called politeness, and unbounded selfishness, extravagance, 
and general recklessness. There were “bloods” as well as 
dandies, of a different stamp to the effeminate macaronis. 
The French Revolution had of course much to do with this 
style of manners; something too came from the flood of 
“bucks” and duellists, dicing, “masqueing,” tavern life, boxing, 
cock-fighting, and the like. The “saloon” being an essential 
ingredient in theatrical amusements, described so minutely in 
the adventures of “Tom and Jerry,” it will be understood that 
refinement of bearing or manners was scarcely in vogue. Mr. 
Boaden notes that even the behaviour of gentlemen in the 
boxes had grown boorish ; loud talking, hectoring, quarrels, and 
putting the feet up on the seats, being among the customs and 
habits of men of fashion.* 

There was a great improvement of tone, however, in the 
later generation of Alvanleys, Brummells, Worcesters, Grevilles, 
and others, as indeed the Duchess of York assured the latter 
gentleman: there was more heart, restraint, and good nature; 
and, indeed, nothing is more remarkable in this view than the 
mode in which his friends for years literally supported Brum- 
mell. The friendly devotion of his “set” to the Duchess makes 
a pleasing picture. 

It has been often described how gaming was inseparable 
from the profession of dandyism, and the traditions of that well 
known society, Brookes’, tell of enormous sums lost and won. 
In the large drawing-room, looking out into St. James’ Street, 
a row of some half-dozen round tables, at each of which about 
a dozen players could be accommodated, were ranged close to 
the windows—these were lit with the regular gambling lamp, 
with its green shade—a large bowl being sunk in the middle, 
and a segment cut out of one end for the dealer. A “groom 
poster,” or croupier, faced him—the game being quinze or 
“mackaw.” Here was the scene of the ruin of many. 

Lord Alvanley was another of the dandies whose wit and 
humour was excellent and racy. He was always ready with 
a pleasant or biting retort. To him was attributed the reply to 
the original Gunter, who was complaining of his horse being 





3 In the prints of the day we see such representations as an English fireside, 
where the men stand up with their backs to the fire, their hands in their breeches 
pockets, or snoring on the sofa: the ladies looking on. 
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“too hot to hold,’—“Ice him then, Gynter,” and the better 
known story of his paying the cabman a sovereign for “taking 
him back” from the duel. This, however, has been set down to 
one of the royal dukes. 

One of the chief of the dandies was Lord Allen—known 
as “King Allen”—to whom the remark was attributed that 
“the English could make nothing well but a kitchen poker,” 
and who could not live a day out of Pall Mall or the Bond 
Street lounge. Being obliged to go to a watering-place, he 
lost his sleep and pined to return, until his friend, Lord 
Alvanley, good-naturedly engaged a hackney coachman to 
drive up and down of nights past his lodgings and a man to 
call the hours like a London watchman. Lord Fife was another 
of these veteran “bucks,” who distinguished himself in his old 
age by expending £80,000 on a dancer. He was, however, to 
be cne of the few whom George the Fourth was to regard with 
affection. Ball Hughes is remembered by many now alive— 
being known as “Golden Ball”—a good dresser with £40,000 
a year, a spendthrift, a gambler, so eager for the excitement 
dependent on chance that he would stake immense sums on 
“pitch and toss,” and play battledore and shuttlecock the whole 
night long for a match. He distinguished himself by a ridi- 
culous marriage with a figurante. As a pendant we find 
Mr. Haynes—better known as Peagreen Haynes—against 
whom the well known Miss Foote brought an action for breach 
of promise. Indeed, one of the vulgarities of this circle, or 
“set,” was the profuse giving of nick-names, and there were 
a number of distinguished dandies who bore such titles as 
“Kangaroo” Cooke, “Poodle” Byng, “Silent” Hare, “Hat” 
Vaughan, “Fish” Crauford, “Elephant” Buxton, “Monk” Lewis, 
“Old Glory,” and “Red Herrings,” Who was the well known 
Lord Yarmouth, whose life might be selected as the type of 
all that was most disagreeable in the character of the Regency 
dandyism. There we find the coarseness of true dandyism 
exhibited to the extreme point. 

It is not at all remarkable that these unhappy beings, 
wretched creatures, who devoted long lives to such courses, 
should nearly all have ended disastrously. The end for most 
was the gaol or the mad-house, or utter destitution. Some 
committed suicide, one declaring that “he was tired of buttoning 
and unbuttoning.” Brummell, their leader, expired “a driveller 
and a show.” Montrond, long known in London as a wit 
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second only to Talleyrand, said to a friend on his death-bed 
“that there was nothing left: he could not eat nor drink.” 
Berkeley Craven destroyed himself, as did many others, in con- 
sequence of losses at play. 

“TI was once taken,”-says Captain Gronord, “to Lord Peter- 
sham’s apartments, where we found his lordship, one of the chief 
dandies of the day, employed in making a particular sort of 
blacking, which he said would eventually supersede every other. 
The room into which we were ushered was more like a shop 
than a gentleman’s sitting-room: all round the .walls were 
shelves, upon which were placed tea-canisters, containing 
Congou, Pekoe, Souchong, Bohea, Gunpowder, Russian, and 
many other teas, all the best of the kind; on the other side 
of the room were beautiful jars, with names, in gilt letters, of 
innumerable kinds of snuff, and all the necessary apparatus for 
moistening and mixing. Lord Petersham’s mixture is still well 
known to all tobacconists. In this museum there were also 
innumerable canes of very great value. The Viscount was 
likewise a great Mzcenas among the sailors, and a particular 
kind of great-coat, when I was a young man, was called a 
Petersham. In addition to his other: eccentricities, Lord Peter- 
sham never ventured out of doors till six p.m. 

M‘Mahon was perhaps the most familiar name of all the 
Regency favourites. He was “originally bred,” we are told, in 
the family of Mr. Clements, and “his mother also resided in 
the same house. He obtained “a pair of colours” from Lord 
Moira, repaired to Bath, then the Irishman’s hunting-ground, 
where he married, and through one of the Royal Dukes obtained 
the entrée to Carlton House. Never was there so adroit or 
useful an auxiliary. His qualifications were remarkable. “He 
made,” we are told, “a most graceful and elegant bow, which 
he regulated in due proportion to the rank and influence of 
those he addressed. His voice was exactly modulated so as 
to soothe and to please, for it exhibited those undertones which 
never disturb the nerves of the great and powerful. He also 
wrote a letter in the politest style possible; nor was he 
unacquainted with che arts of rendering himself useful on every 
possible occasion.” Valuable lessons here for such as wish to 
rise in this profession. Render yourself “useful on every 
possible occasion:” far better and more secure bond than 
regard or faithful service—your principal will find that he 
cannot do without you. 
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For some thirty or forty years this gentleman kept his post, 
becoming “Privy seal,” “Keeper of the Privy Purse,” Privy 
Councillor, and finally created a baronet. The amount of his 
influence may be conceived when he arranged that this honour 
should be in remainder to his brother, as he himself had no 
children. This brother, being a distinguished officer, was a 
K.C.B., while a third brother, an Irish judge as distinguished, 
was also created a baronet. It shows there must have been 
ability in the family. There was a little talk when his 
patron appointed him to be paymaster of the sixteen hundred 
widows of the army. Mr. Raikes revealed him in a character- 
istic sketch. “George the Fourth,” he says, never had any 
friends : he selected his confidants from his minions. M‘Mahon 
was an Irishman of obsequious manners; he was a little man, 
his face red, covered with pimples, always dressed in the blue 
and buff uniform, with his hat on one side, copying the air of 
his master, to whom he was a prodigious foil, and ready to 
execute any commissions, which in those days were somewhat 
complicated.” While a third spectator thus oddly draws him: 
“In person he was small, and devoid of beauty. His face, too, 
was seamed and scarred with the small pox; but, as his con- 
versation was pleasant, and he possessed all the graces, any 
impression arising from a transient view soon wore off.” But 
the hard living of the Court soon brought decay, and Mr. 
Grantley Berkeley, who is still living, described the faithful 
personal attendant grown old, with palsied hand struggling to 
carry the glass of old port to his lips, and in 1815 he felt that 
it was time to retire. The courtier of this class will be found 
almost always “in harness” to the last, save of course in the 
case of sheer helplessness from old age. He is scarcely ever 
dismissed, for the simple reason that it is impossible to get rid 
of him. It can be imagined what a blow to the old courtier 
was his withdrawal, and how accountable it might almost seem 
for his death, that followed in 1817. He left behind him, it is 
stated in a bit of necrology of the day, “a large fortune, which 
never could possibly have been obtained from the income of his 
several places.” The amount of his personal property was 
490,000, an enormous sum, which might fairly invite the specu- 
lation just alluded to. But the old man was true to his 
principles to the last, and by his long practice seemed to have 
worked himself into a belief in the virtues of his master. There 
was a sort of deputy agent named Marrable, who was employed 
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in those “confidential” matters with which the first gentleman 
was always engrossed, and of him writes the aged equerry in 
his will: “To Thos. Marrable, a dear and esteemed friend, 
42,000, and with my last prayers for the glory and happiness 
of the best-hearted man in the world, the Prince Regent, I 
bequeath him the said Thomas Marrable, an invaluable servant.” 
The ninety thousand pounds would have been a more accept- 
able bequest. 

It was remarkable that his death should have caused the 
introduction of a favourite of far more powerful calibre, and who 
gradually came to rule in the most despotic fashion: Sir William 
Knighton. Appointed about the Court at the particular 
request of Lord Wellesley, he at once made an impression. 
The Prince had met with an accident to his foot at Oatlands, 
and consulted Knighton, whom he pronounced to “be the best 
mannered medical man he had ever seen.” This excited a good 
deal of jealousy, and stories and remarks about the Princess of 
Wales were retailed to the Prince to injure him—the Prince’s 
countenance at the Levee “betraying displeasure.” However, 
he triumphed over all, was made a baronet; but he formed an 
alliance with M‘Mahon, who made him his executor, while a 
skilful and proper stroke gave him the succession. Among his 
friend’s papers he found some documents of “a singularly 
delicate nature,” referring to Queen Caroline and the late Lady 
Jersey, which he took at once to the Regent, “ without comment 
or condition.” The Prince appointed him administrator of his 
Duchy of Cornwall, gave him his grand cross of the Guelph, 
and made him his most confidential adviser. He could not 
have found a more useful or more unwearied assistant. He 
brought all his complicated money embarrassments into perfect 
order, going on distant journeys to the Continent to arrange 
these matters. Meanwhile, however, another favourite had 
arisen. “Bloomfield was a handsome man,” says Mr. Raikes, 
“and owed his introduction at Court to his musical talents ; he 
was a lieutenant in the Artillery, and by chance quartered with 
his regiment at Brighton. The Prince, who was always fond of 
music, then gave frequent concerts at the Pavilion: some one 
happened to mention that a young officer of Artillery was a 
proficient on the violoncello; an invitation was sent, the royal 
amateur was pleased, the visits became more frequent, a pre- 
dilection ensued, and the fortune of the young lieutenant was 
assured. Nothing could be done without him. But the various 
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factions at Court undermined him, and his reign was not a long 
one, and the picture of his decay and fall is truly instructive. 
When other influences set, either from his independence, 
or more probably because his place was desired for one of 
the family, nothing more pitiable could be conceived than his 
situation. Every one noticed the coolness, the “snubs,” and 
the impertubable complacency of the victim, who for a time 
declined to become conscious of what was intended. Mr. 
Greville was among those looking on, and saw the stages of 
the game. He was no longer necessary to the King, who, 
however, was still “civil” to him. He bore this treatment in 
a manly way. Presently there was a tendency indeed to hustle 
him out of office, but this the discarded favourite would not 
“stand.” He soon showed them he was not to be bullied, and 
by a determined bearing and, as Mr. Greville says, fortified by 
the possession of some Court secrets, soon brought them to 
terms, and was actually despatched as Minister to Sweden. 
The dismissed favourite is rarely thus handsomely dealt with, 
as the fact of his being discarded proves that he is powerless 
even to make terms. 

When Bloomfield fell, Knighton was made Private Secretary 
and Keeper of the Privy Purse. It will be seen that in the 
later days of the reign he had outlived his favour, but he was 
not to be dislodged: no camarilla could disturb him. His 
office must have been in those later days of an ungrateful 
kind, for the King seemed to resent his tutelage, even though 
in his interest. To the last, however, he maintained his 
position. 

The Prince himself, round whom these curious figures moved, 
was himself, after making all allowances, a character of mark 
and attraction.’ The peculiar form ofoffice which he held 
seemed to operate on his character, and the Regent seemed 
to differ from the Prince of Wales as much as the King George 
the Fourth did from the Regent. This was no doubt owing 
to a certain position of irresponsibility, from the actual King 
being alive, and which seemed to give him the privilege of being 
the administrator of a system of magnificent state and pleasures. 
He had certainly remarkable qualities, and a capacity which 
had, strange to say, not suffered detriment from his mode of 
life and association. And to the familiar title of “ First Gentle- 
man of Europe,” it must be said he had reasonable claim. This 
peculiar charm will be best shown by exhibiting him in his 
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relations with certain remarkable men of mark and judgment 
whom he impressed in the most favourable manner. 

It was thus that Walter Scott, when he came to town, 
became, as it were, quite fascinated by his advances, and it 
must be confessed that his treatment of this new friend justified 
to some extent that charm of manner which obtained for him 
the well-known soudriquet. Scott had originally been one of 
the Princess’s partisans, and had celebrated her in a poem, but 
like many others transferred his panegyrics to her husband. 
It must be said it was hard to resist, for the Prince seems to 
have exerted himself to gain him. In 1812, Lord Byron had 
reported to Scott how at a ball the Regent, “after sayings 
peculiarly pleasing from royal lips as to my own attempts, 
talked to me of you and your immortalities; he preferred you 
to every bard past and present, and asked which of your works 
pleased me most. It was a difficult question. I answered, 
I thought Zhe Lay. He said his own opinion was nearly 
similar. In speaking of the others, I told him that I thought 
you more particularly the poet prince, as you never appeared 
more fascinating than in JZarmion and The Lady of the Lake. 
He was pleased to coincide, and to dwell on the description of 
your Jameses as no less royal than poetical. He spoke alter- 
nately of Homer and yourself, and seemed well acquainted with 
both. It may give you pleasure to hear that all this was 
conveyed in language and with a tone and taste which gave 
me a very high idea of his abilities.’* The following year the 
Laureateship was pressed on him and declined, and the grateful 
Scott drew up an address from the city of Edinburgh which 
the Regent declared was “the most elegant congratulation a 
sovereign had ever received from a subject.”® “Let me know,” 
said the Regent in 1815, “when he comes, and I'll get up a 
snug little dinner that will suit him.” “And the more Scotch 
the better,” he added. Such a little dinner was got up, the 
Duke of York, Lord Yarmouth, Lord Melville, and others, being 
of the company. “The Prince and Scott,” said Mr. Croker, 
“were the two most brilliant story-tellers, in their several ways, 
I have ever happened to meet. Both exerted themselves, and 


* Homer our Prince knew nothing of, but he had the art of talking about things 


he knew nothing of. 
5 We find that the poet did not neglect to make some little account of this 


partiality, and wrote to Knighton on several occasions to obtain some useful 
favours. 
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he could not say which had shone the most. The Regent was 
enchanted with Scott, and Scott with him. “ Afterwards Scott 
told stories of Scotch judges, which the Regent capped with 
some of his own judges.” The description of the evening, it 
must be said, gives a very good idea of the Prince’s power of 
pleasing and readiness. When Scott told of some chess-playing 
judge who sentenced an old companion to death with “Now 
Donald, my man, I have checkmated you for ance,” “Faith, 
Walter,” said the Prince, “this old big-wig seems to have taken 
things as coolly as myself. Do you remember Tom Moore’s 
lines on me at breakfast ? 


The table spread with tea and toast, 
Death-warrants, and the Worning Post.” 


At midnight he called for a bumper to the author of Waverley. 
Scott declared the author should hear of the compliment, on 
which the Prince drank to the author of Marmion, quoting 
happily, “Now Walter, my man, I have checkmated you for 
ance!” The Prince sang many songs in grand style, and 
presented his friend with a magnificent snuff-box. And on his 
merits in society the poet passes this judicious opinion, in which 
we may allow a little for partiality : “He was the first gentle- 
man he had seen, certainly the first Exglisk gentleman of his 
day. As to his abilities, as distinct from his charming manners, 
how could any one form a fair judgment of that man who 
introduced what subject he chose, discussed it just as long as 
he chose, and dismissed it when he chose ?” 

Mr. Thackeray has indeed contrasted him in this view with 
Lord Collingwood, a true specimen of the gentleman ; but this 
was scarcely a fair parallel, for the soudbriguet, it may be pre- 
sumed, was confefred chiefly in reference~to elegant manners 
and the courtesies of the sa/on. At the same time there can be 
no question that he had a great charm of character, and was 
a most agreeable host. He could tell a story admirably, had 
surprising powers of mimicry, could “get on” as it is called with 
men of all kinds and characters, and had himself a certain force 
of intellect which helped him to form opinions and courses of 
action in political and other crises, which contrasted with that 
sort of colourless helplessness in which great personages often 
take refuge. The opinion of that shrewd and experienced 
observer of men, the Duke of Wellington, however, is certainly 
well founded. He was particularly anxious to impress and 
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attract men of worth and character, whose good word would, of 
course, be valuable. It is known how eager he was to secure 
Romilly; but more characteristic was his attempt to win that 
“good man eminent” and “saint,” Wilberforce. There is some- 
thing almost amusing in his account of the struggle between his 
conscience and the bait of the Court. “‘ The Prince and Duke of 
Clarence very civil. Prince showed he had read Cobbett. Spoke 
strongly of the blasphemy of his late papers, and most justly. 
I was asked again last night, and to-night; but declined, not 
being well.’ This excuse however would not long serve, and three 
days afterwards he was again ‘at the Pavilion—the Prince came 
up to me and reminded me of my singing at the Duchess of 
Devonshire’s ball in 1782, of the particular song, and of our then 
first knowing each other. ‘We are both I trust much altered 
since, sir, was his answer. ‘Yes, the time which has gone by 
must have made a great alteration in us.’ ‘Something better 
than that too, I trust, sir. ‘He then asked me to dine with 
him the next day, assuring me that I should hear nothing in 
his house to give me pain, . . . alluding to a rash expression of 
one of his train, when I declined the other day—“ Mr. Wilber- 
force will not dine with you, sir,” . . . that even if there should 
be at another time, there should not be when I was there. At 
dinner I sat between Lord Ellenborough and Sir James Graham. 
The Prince desired I might be brought forward.’ At night in 
coming away I opened to Bloomfield, very civilly as I am sure 
I ought, saying I felt the Prince’s kindness, but told him that it 
was inconvenient to me to come to the Pavilion often—children 
causa. He at once said, I understand you. When I next saw 
the Prince, he gave me a kind and general invitation. I heard 
afterwards that Lord Ellenborough was asked to the Pavilion 
expressly to meet me. I was glad to hear it, as indicating that 
I was deemed particular as to my company. What misrepre- 
sentations of facts! Stephen heard that the Prince’s speech to 
me when inviting me intimated that if I came hereafter I must 
take my chance ; that commonly the talk was such as I should 
dislike to hear. The direct contrary was the fact.’ Several 
times in the ensuing weeks he was again a guest at the Pavilion, 
and met always with the same treatment. ‘The Prince is quite 
the English gentleman at the head of his own table.’ ‘I was 
consulted by the Queen's desire, whether proper to keep the 
Queen’s birthday which fell on the thanksgiving-day. I replied 
that not wrong, but rather doubtful. I went myself, being 
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forced to obey the sergeant and summons, otherwise should 
have deemed it for me ineligible, and therefore wrong; but 
now went to mark my distinction. The party very large and 
splendid.’” There was surely self-delusion here, and something 
of the worldliness that “puffeth up,” and that seems to be a 
poor sort of a compliment which proclaims that coarse and 
evil conversation will be abstained from ov/y when you are 
present. The good man scarcely perceives that, in return for 
this homage, he had as it were sanctioned the rest, and extended 
the shelter of his respectable name to the Pavilion and its orgies 
—the few feeble protests about the “lusts of the flesh” notwith- 
standing. 

But Mr. Wilberforce did not of course witness some of the 
less “ first gentlemanly” scenes which took place in the Pavilion, 
one of which is amplified in the caustic language of Mr. 
Thackeray. The Duke of Norfolk, now grown old and en- 
feebled—erst a friend, one of his old boon companions, the 
friend of Fox as Lord Surrey—was not long before his death 
invited to the Pavilion, not to do him honour, but to be made 
the subject of a cruel practical jest. “He was asked to dine and 
sleep, and drove over from Arundel in his coach and four greys, 
an equipage still remembered in Sussex,” Mr. Thackeray tells 
us. “The royal brothers—obsequious band of roysterers—were 
there, and a scheme had been arranged to make the old man 
drunk. Every one was ordered to ask him to take wine, a 
challenge which the Duke did not refuse. He soon began to 
see that there was a conspiracy against him; he drank glass 
for glass; he overthrew many of the brave. At last the First 
Gentleman of Europe proposed bumpers of brandy. One of 
the royal brothers filled a great glass for the Duke. He stood 
up and tossed off the drink. ‘Now,’ says he, ‘I will have my 
carriage, and go home. The Prince urged upon him his 
previous promise to sleep under the roof where he had been 
so generously entertained. ‘No,’ he said; he had had enough 
of such hospitality. A trap had been set for him; he would 
leave the place at once, and never enter its doors more. The 
carriage was called, and came; but, in the half-hour’s interval, 
the liquor had proved too potent for the old man; his host’s 
generous purpose was answered, and the Duke’s old gray head 
lay stupefied on the table. Nevertheless, when his post-chaise 
was announced, he staggered to it as well as he could, and 
stumbling’ in, bade the postillions drive to Arundel. They 
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drove him for half an hour round and round the Pavilion lawn; 
the poor old man fancied he was goiug home. When he awoke 
that morning he was in bed at the Prince’s hideous house at 
Brighton.” These are Mr. Thackeray’s words—over-coloured, 
we believe. 

It will now be interesting to take a view of the royal family 
and of the King’s brothers and sisters. Through all these times 
the figures of these personages stand out very conspicuously. 
At certain great solemnities the Regent used to appear attended 
by his brothers, and often by his sisters. They were cer- 
tainly men of marked character, but for the most part with a 
certain eccentricity, which they shared with the Regent. In 
the case of the Dukes of Clarence and Cumberland this weak- 
ness seemed at times to take its colour from that of their 
hapless father. The Duke of Kent was an amiable, if not 
feeble, being, who suffered all his life from grievances which 
he had not weight of character to get redressed. The Duke of 
Sussex was chiefly remarkable for his attachment to his Scotch 
fancy dress, and for taking the chair at charity dinners, and for 
his library, in which he gathered a vast number of rare Bibles. 
The Duke of Cambridge was scarcely considered. But the 
majority of the brothers were perpetually before the public— 
their debts, escapades, and quarrels periodically engaging 
attention. It is well known what afromance marked the 
youthful days of the Duke of Sussex, then Prince Edward. 
The heroine of that romance lived till 1830; but he 
contracted another secret marriage with a subject, “Cecilia- 
Letitia Underwood, married May 14, 1815, Sir George Buggin, 
Knight, of Great Cumberland Place, who died April 2, 1825. 
She was daughter of Arthur Saunders, second Earl of Arran, 
K.P., by Elizabeth, his third wife, daughter of Richard Under- 
wood, Esq., of Dublin, assumed the surname and arms of 
Underwood, March 2, 1834, and was elevated to the peerage 
April 10, 1840.” This lady’s position has been recognized, and 
she was created Duchess of Inverness in the present reign. His 
son by the first lady, Sir Augustus D’Este, gave King George 
the Fourth much trouble by his claims for recognition, and 
his sister, Mdlle. D'Este, espoused the late Lord Truro. It was 
in favour of the Duke of Sussex that he always maintained a 
manly independence, and did not scruple taking part with 
Queen Caroline and with Princess Charlotte against his. royal 
brothers. Mr. Adolphus, who was in his company a good deal, 
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gives a pleasing sketch of him in his velvet cap, with his 
meerschaum pipe, and indulging in gossip. 
The Duke of Sussex to his sister. 
Cambridge House, Nov. 4, 1818. 
My dear Sophy,—I cannot let this day pass without writing you one 
line to wish you joy of the day, and to assure you that no one can feel 
more interest in your welfare than I do. Allow me at the same time to 
offer you the enclosed, which, I trust, will at times remind you of the 
donor, and with the most fervent wishes that you may see many happy 
returns of the day, I remain, 
My dear Sophy, 
Your very sincere friend, 
ADOLPHUS FREDERICK. 


In the Duke of York, after all his defects, excesses, and 
scandals, is left a measure of worth and excellence which 
redeems much. When almost a youth, he had commanded 
great armies in the field. He had administered the affairs of 
the English army, at home, with a certain credit (settling, of 
course, the Clarke scandal). He had shown courage and spirit, 
according to the world’s canons, in fighting a duel. He was a 
good speaker, and in the latter view had done good service to 
the anti-Catholic party. 

Since his restoration to the command of the army, he had 
for some years ceased to attract attention by anything that 
could give public offence. He was now indeed of an age when 
excesses and frivolities excite pity and contempt. He began 
to show his better qualities and even virtues—among which was 
the all-redeeming one of never forsaking a friend—with an 
unfailing good nature and good feeling rare in princes. He 
had also begam to devote himself to the duties of his office, 
with a praiseworthy energy and ability which before his death 
left substantial results. Unfortunately, however, these merits 
were counterbalanced by a love of jovial society and a fatal 
passion for play, the excitement of sitting up late at nights 
carried to a reckless regard for his health. This and other old 
extravagances had plunged him in debts beyond all hope of 
extrication, leading on occasions to painful pressure of embar- 
rassment and processes to which the more vulgar are exposed. 
Mr. Greville, his friend and the manager of his racing establish- 
ment, describes some of these scenes with much particularity— 
his hospitalities and the eccentric hostess of Oatlands. On a 
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Saturday it was difficult to procure chaises at the White Horse 
Cellar, so many guests were going down from the clubs—the 
host himself only coming from Saturday till Monday. After 
dinner, the Duke would sit down to his favourite whist, whence 
he would never rise “so'long as he found any one ready to play 
with him.” During the latter two or three years of his life, 
from some dropsical affection, he got into the habit of sleeping 
in a chair, which really gave him no repose and added to his 
ailments. Mr. Greville gives the following character of him, 
worthy of one of Sir Fretful Plaigery’s “ good-natured 
friends.” “He is not clever, but he has a justness of under- 
standing which enables him to avoid the errors into which most 
of his brothers have fallen, and which have made them so con- 
temptible and unpopular. Although his talents are not rated 
high, and in public life he has never been honourably distin- 
guished, the Duke of York is loved and respected. He ts the 
only one of the Princes who has the feelings of an English gentle- 
man; his amiable disposition and excellent temper have con- 
ciliated for him the esteem and regard of men of all parties, and 
he has endeared himself to his friends by the warmth and 
steadiness of his attachments, and from the implicit confidence 
they all have in his truth, straightforwardness, and sincerity. 
He delights in the society of men of the world, and in a life of 
gaiety and pleasure. He is very easily amused, and particularly 
with jokes full of coarseness and indelicacy; the men with 
whom he lives most are ¢rés-polissons, and la poltssonnerie is the 
ton of his society. But his aides-de-camp and friends, while 
they do not scruple to say everything before and to him, always 
treat him with attention and respect. The Duke and the 
Duchess live upon the best terms ; their manner to one another 
is cordial, and while full of mutual respect and attention, they 
follow separately their own occupations and amusements with- 
out interfering with one another.” This is the view of a man 
of the world and of a man of pleasure. The meaning of the 
whole is, in the eyes of more exact judges, that the Duke might 
be considered a good-natured voluptuary. If, however, we add 
another element to this, that he set up as the champion of 
religion and the Church, with a devotional onction, then an un- 
pleasing element is introduced, or at least a strange instance of 
self-delusion. Much, however, is redeemed by one touch: that 
he never would abuse an absent or a fallen friend, nor bear 
to hear him abused. With those who had offended him, he 
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was always glad to be reconciled—a strange contrast to his 
eldest brother, who seemed to cherish rancour. “It was also 
a peculiar quality in the Duke, that he never was known to 
desert an old friend. Tom Stepney, I believe, tried him as high 
as any one, but still they were never entirely estranged ; and 
though Brummell, on his departure from England, had given 
too much cause to the world, and indeed to his friends, to speak 
harshly of him, and remarks even of this nature were at times 
by some people brought forward at his Royal Highness’ own 
table, I never knew or heard of an instance in which he did not 
immediately check them. It was not in his nature to speak ill 
of those whom he had once liked, neither could he bear the 
feeling in others.” 

Some significant stories, illustrating this regard of his friends 
for the Duke, as well as the relations of the royal family to each 
other, are recorded by Mr. Raikes. “Many years ago, Berkeley 
Craven and myself were sitting late after dinner at Brookes’s, 
when the waiter came in and said that St. James’s Palace was on 
fire. The Dukes of Cumberland, Cambridge, and Gloucester 
were running about in every direction encouraging the firemen, 
and were very conspicuous. I then remarked to Berkeley what 
a pity it was that the Duke of York, who lived in the Stable 
Yard, should not have been apprised of it, and thus be the only 
one of the royal family absent. We got into a hackney coach, 
and drove to immediately. It was some time before we 
could get admittance ; but on giving in our names the message 
was carried up, and in five minutes the Duke, evidently much 
alarmed, received us, asking what the devil could have brought 
us there? On stating the case, he entered immediately into our 
feelings; said he should never forget the obligation, and, no 
other conveyance being at hand, got4nto the coach, and in half 
an hour afterwards was seen more prominent than any one else 
in extinguishing the flames.” A little trait creditable to all 
concerned. Even to Lord Winshelsea and Colonel Lennox, 
second and principal in the duel, he had not the slightest 
“feeling,” as it is called. 

The Duchess seems to have been truly eccentric. Her curi- 
ous taste was for keeping pets, whose graves were duly marked 
by tablets in enormous numbers in the grounds. In an amusing 
passage, Mr. Raikes speaks of the “adroitness and tact with 
which she so successfully avoided any collision with the cabals 
and ¢racasseries which for so many years unfortunately ruled in 
various branches of the royal family; and the latter was attested 
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by the constant attachment of her friends and dependents, the 
gratitude of her poor neighbours during her life, and the undis- 
guised grief of all at her death. Whatever clouds (if indeed 
they ever existed) obscured the earlier period of her marriage 
were, in later times, completely dispersed, and nothing could 
equal the respect and attention with which she was treated by 
the Duke on all occasions. I have heard him myself express 
the highest opinion of her good sense.” All the men of her 
“set,” the dandies, had the highest regard for her, and sent her 
little presents on anniversaries. Her letter to one of these 
friends, Lord Lauderdale, written a few days before her death 
in 1820, has all the intrepidness of the “woman of the world,” 
or, as Mr. Raikes would say, tres grande dame. 


Mon cher Lord L.,—Je fais mes paquets, je m’en vais incessament. 
Soyez toujours persuadé de l’amitié que je vous porte. 
Votre affectionnée amie, 
F. 


The Duke of Cumberland has been described by Mr. Greville 
with pitiless minuteness. His own brother gave him the 
character of delighting in setting husband and wife, lovers, 
brothers and sisters, parents and children, by the ears. His 
strange encounter with Lord and Lady Lyndhurst is well 
known, and is an excellent specimen of his temper. Strange 
mysterious stories were circulated—and the well-known mid- 
night onslaught of the valet, Sellis, which was always asso- 
ciated by the public with some mystery beyond, was never 
cleared up. 

The extraordinary eccentricities of the Duke of Clarence are 
more familiar. His extraordinary attachments, his sea manners 
and coarse phrases, made him a most singular person. Fora 
period of nearly forty years his course was steadily marked by 
strange and eccentric behaviour, recorded by Miss Burney at the 
time of the King’s first seizure, by his extraordinary attachments, 
by his freaks as “Lord High Admiral” described by the Duke 
of Wellington as “more expensive and foolish than in any way 
serviceable,” and his extraordinary doings as King, described by 
Mr. Greville. The wonder was that such oddity did not break 
down the feeble barrier that divided it from madness. In 
February, 1818, we find “a grand emotion in the royal family, 
and with some reason. The Duke of Clarence has thought 
proper to propose to Miss Wykeham, who has accepted him. 
The Prince, accompanied by the Duchess of Gloucester, went to 
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Windsor, on Tuesday, to inform the Queen of this happy event, 
who was of course outrageous. The Council have sat twice 
upon the business; and it is determined, as I understand, to 
oppose it. You may imagine the bustle it creates in the royal 
concerns. The Drawing Room, on Sunday, was put off; on 
Monday it was resumed. My own private belief is, that the 
Prince has been encouraging the Duke of Clarence to it, at 
Brighton, and now turns short round upon him, as is usual, 
finding it so highly objectionable. I don’t know whether you 
know Miss Wykeham ; she is a fine vulgar Miss.” In March the 
match was entirely off. “They have persuaded him to abandon 
it. It was with great difficulty. He first proposed to announce 
it officially to the Privy Council, and sent the notification ; but, 
before it was entered, the Prince sent to him, and, with the 
Chancellor, urged him strongly to reconsider it. He then 
desired a day to consider, still determining to proceed in his 
intention ; but, in the meantime, the Chancellor, the Duke of 
York, and others, attacked him: and at last he has entirely 
given it up.” They talked, scolded, and threatened him out of 
his love match. 

This large royal family, Princes and Princesses, with their 
debts and increased allowances, was a serious drain on the 
resources of the country. From a return made in the reign of 
George the Fourth, we find under the head of “ Pensions to the 
Royal Family,” the following sums: To the Duke of Clarence, 
432,500; to the Duke of Cumberland, £27,000; to the Duke of 
Sussex, £21,000; to the Duke of Cambridge, £27,000; to the 
Duke of Gloucester, 414,000; to the Princess Sophia of 
Gloucester, 47,000; to the Duchess of Gloucester, £14,000; 
to the Princess Elizabeth of Hesse-Homburg, £14,000; to the 
Princess Augusta, £13,000; to the Princess Sophia, £13,000; 
to the Duchess of Kent, £12,000; tothe Duchess of Clarence, 
£6,000 ; and to the Prince of Coburg, £50,000. Besides which, 
a sum of £171,000 had been distributed as presents among the 
royal family out of the “droits.” 

The Princesses were all excellent, “well brought up,” ladies. 
One of Gainsborough’s most pleasing pictures represents three 
of them walking in the “Mall,” with the crowd promenading, 
and, as may be conceived of such a painter, are represented as 
elegant, graceful young women. They were brought up strictly 
under Madame La Fite, and there are still preserved many of 
their childish letters, written in the French tongue and addressed 
to their gouvernante. One of these, of a penitential character, 
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and written by the Princess Augusta when about ten years old, 
will be found interesting. 


Une pauyre méchante, nonnmé Auguste Sophie qui est extreme- 
ment faché de la sotte maniere. Dont elle s’est conduite envers sa 
bonne amie Madame de La Fite, la prie d’excuser, son espieglorie et 
agant examiné avec attention sa conduite si sotte et si imprudente, elle 
est frappée de cetrait de méchante el prie tres humblement sa bonne 
Madame de La Fite. D’oublier ses sottises et de la croire sa toujours 
fidelle amie, AucusTE SopHie.® 


But the Princess Elizabeth, afterwards Landgravine of Hesse- 
Homburg, seems to have been a person of character, and 
generally employed by her mother to write for her to the 
Chancellor and other officials. It will be recollected that the 
Prince of Wales, on entering on the Regency, announced as 
part of his programme a generous increase—from the nation— 
to his sister's allowance. The following familiar letter shows 
with what fluttering eagerness the family turned towards him 
who was to be now virtually the new King. 
Princess Elizabeth to the Duke of Clarence. 

A thousand thanks for your most kind and entertaining letter, which 
amused us all not a little. My mother desires me to say on Saturday 
the man who is to take care of the Jerusalem ponies will be with you, 
and will stay till you order him back with the curls. Your very 
affectionate manner of expressing yourself on our business is most kind 
and like yourse/f. We only feel hurt that we should have been the 
innocent cause of anything being brought forward that must have been 
unpleasant to the P.R. It only makes us feel more strongly how much 
we owe him; and his whole conduct has been so delicate, so angelic, 
and so like himself, that I cannot say how penetrated I am with it. 
Was I to go on, I should never end, and having an abominable pen, I 
will not take up more of your precious time. 

March 25, 1812.7 

The Princess Sophia survived until the year 1848, thus 
having witnessed the three French Revolutions. Her brother, 
the King of Hanover, outlived her by three years, and was the 
last survivor of the generation. 

This family, twelve in number, was strangely divided. The 
eldest brother was generally at variance with one or other; but 
the Dukes of Kent and Sussex were in permanent opposition. 
The Prince’s favourite sister was Charlotte, Princess Royal, 
married to the Duke (later King) of Wurtemburg. 

PERCY FITZGERALD. 


6 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 7 Brit. Mus. Add. MSS. 
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What were the Days of Genesis ? 





I. 


IT is greatly to be regretted that so many now-a-days should 
seem to take it for granted that there exists a necessary 
antagonism between the Church and some of the conclusions 
of modern science. It is necessary, of course, to distinguish 
between conclusions which rest upon ascertained facts, and those 
which are merely theoretical deductions. And it is perhaps this 
very necessity for discrimination, with its attendant labours and 
perplexities, which leads many to cut the Gordian knot, and 
to content themselves with simply ‘accepting the fact, that there 
are in existence two opposite, possibly irreconcileable, groups 
of doctrines. 

Whatever might be thought of this frame of mind in other 
days than our own, there can be no doubt that modern 
doctrinaires find it a congenial soil in which to sow the seeds of 
their new teaching. It is not so very difficult to persuade those 
who have no very clear ideas on the subject, that all attempts at 
reconciling “scientific facts” and certain truths taught by the 
Church, only prove that the Church is gradually becoming 
conscious that she must abandon the position hitherto taken up. 
As it happens, not unfrequently, that the Church herself (what- 
ever individuals in the Church may ave done) never has taken 
up the position so dogmatically assigned to her, there sometimes 
appear to be sufficient grounds for such assertions. And in this 
way another link is forged for that chain of proofs which 
demonstrate that “faith is incompatible with reason.” 

It is impossible not to be influenced, to some extent, by the 
tone of thought prevalent among the men of the age in which 
we live. In this country especially Catholics are exposed to the 
danger of acquiring imperceptibly, from newspapers, from books, 
from reviews, and casual conversations, a kind of indefinable 
impression that there may be certain subjects with respect to 
which the expression just quoted may not be without some 
element of truth. 
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This evil comes from a certain mistiness in men’s minds as 
to the teaching of the Church on such subjects. There are 
vague impressions abroad as to what it is, perhaps a strong 
saying or two is quoted as coming from “the Fathers,” without 
any advertence as to whether they are individual opinions, or 
the expression of a doctrine commonly held in the Church, 
Vague impressions and little knowledge, such as this, sooner or 
later must inevitably be productive of harm. 

Among the subjects about which considerable uncertainty 
seems to exist, may be placed much that is contained in the 
first chapter of Genesis. And it may be well to point out here a 
distinction, which is familiar as a household word to those within 
the Church, though it is the cause of much misapprehension 
to those without. It is often necessary to bear in mind the 
difference there is between the defined dogmas of the Church, or 
the equally binding magisterium quotidianum—the ordinary 
teaching of the Bishops of the Church—and those floating 
opinions in the Church which are staunchly held by some 
Doctors, and as staunchly opposed by others. Such opinions 
as these, of course, have no binding influence upon the faithful, 
and as long as they remain subjects of debate, each one is free 
to choose or reject them. It is necessary to bear this in mind 
when treating of the first chapter of Genesis, where there are 
many questions which fall under each of the divisions just now 
indicated. 

The investigation of this first chapter gives rise to a multi- 
tude of questions, which are apt to interlace and become so 
intertwined one with another, that it is no easy task to select 
and follow up one particular thread without becoming entangled 
with the rest. It will avoid one difficulty, however, and it will 
also be conducive to clearness, to set down briefly how much of 
its contents are dogmatically certain—that is, what points of 
doctrine must be held by all within the Church. 

That which is certainly of faith may be summed up under 
three headings : 

1. That God in the beginning created all things material and 
spiritual. 

2, That He created man to his own [spiritual] image and 
likeness,! with dominion over all that lower creation which was 


1 St. Augustine, Epist. cxx. says: ‘‘ Quid est autem aliud justitia—vel quzelibet 
virtus qua recte vivitur—quam interioris hominis pulchritudo? Et certe secundum 
hanc pulchritudinem magis quam secundum corpus facti sumus ad imaginem Dei.” 
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fashioned to minister to his needs. And that from this first man 
the whole human race is descended. 

3. That He ordained the precept of the Sabbath, in memory 
of the creation, which He wished to be the prototype of the 
day of rest appointed unto man. 

It seems also certain, exegetically, that plants and animal 
life are the immediate creation of God. 

Beyond these, an indefinite number of questions are left to 
be solved by the reason of man. Not by reason unaided, for 
the light of faith makes known to us many things the knowledge 
of which we could hardly have attained without it. But when 
faith has set up the great landmarks which sufficiently indicate 
the direction the right path should take, we are expected to 
make use of our reasoning powers, as the natural means by 
which God intended us to find that path. Faith is thus a help, 
and not an impediment, in the solution of the many questions 
which are left to be solved by reason, questions which it would 
be too lengthy to catalogue, and to which no direct answer is 
given in Scripture. 

It was no part of the task assigned to Moses to narrate the 
minutiz of creation, or to satisfy our curiosity on subjects 
beyond the immediate scope of his narrative. But the fact that 
they are not included in that narrative is no proof that they are 
in consequence positively excluded by it. While care must be 
taken not to deny anything actually contained in the Mosaic 
narrative, equal care must be taken not to attribute to it 
doctrines or assertions which it does not contain. 

It is worth while to notice the spirit in which the greatest 
Saints and Doctors of the Church have approached these 
debateable questions. St. Thomas gives this caution, not 
speaking of course of those few passafes in which the sense 
has been decided by authority or tradition: “As Holy Writ 
may be explained in many ways, no one should cling so tena- 
ciously to any particular explanation as to venture to maintain 
it, when by any conclusive argument (cerfa ratione) it is evident 
that what one thought to be the sense of Scripture is false.”? 

And St. Augustine Jays down a fundamental maxim which 
contains a truth to be kept in mind when discussing contro- 
verted points such as these. “This much,” he says, “must be 
held without hesitation, that whatever the savants of this world 
have been able to point out with truth about nature, we must 


2 P. 1, q. Ixviii. a. 1. 
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show that it is not opposed to our (sacred) writings.”* And 
the reason upon which his saying rests is evident. Truth, 
which is of God, is contained no less in the book of Nature 
than it is in Holy Writ. It is the office of the theologian to 
show that there is no opposition between the known truths 
contained in these two books, and their office is discharged 
if but one, out of many authorized explanations, is suitable. 
But the task of positively reconciling apparent inconsistencies 
belongs to others. 


II. 


These introductory remarks are necessary to explain the 
object of this paper. It is not an attempt to harmonize the 
Mosaic language with any system of geology, but rather to set 
forth the various meanings which have been given to the word 
“day” and accepted by Catholic doctors and theologians. But 
in doing this, it will appear that the explanation which seems 
most plausible, as a matter of fact, shows that the broad out- 
lines of the creation, as drawn for us in Genesis, correspond 
very well with the main facts brought to light by the geologist. 
They correspond, that is, quite as much as we have any right 
to expect in a book such as the Bible professedly is. Details 
are not given, and all attempts at making geological details 
fit in with the Mosaic narrative must be very conjectural. It 
has yet to be shown, however, that when Moses represents the 
progressive appearance and development of plant, and animal, 
and finally of human life, no such development existed, and 
that no such characteristic grouping is possible. Or rather, 
do not geology and palzontology thus far bear witness 
to the truths written thousands of years before they were 
sciences? Such points as these may be called the broad outlines 
of creation, and nothing but these outlines are professedly set 
before us. If these outlines are truly drawn, it may be inter- 
esting, but it is not material, to discuss details which may or 
may not have filled up the picture. 

The sources whence the meaning of the word “day” may 
be derived are ‘mainly twofold, the etymology of the word [to 
which it will be of use to add that of “morning” and “evening ”], 
and the interpretations given by the Fathers and commentators. 
Although too much stress should not be laid upon the etymo- 
logy of words, it is assuredly an advantage to know the meaning 


3 Gen, ad lit, 1. i. c. xxi. 
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of the roots from which they are said to be derived.* The 
Hebrew word for “day,” yém, is of uncertaim etymology. Some 
think it is derived from ydachdédm, to be warm, or the kindred 
roots chamdm or chim, and that it signifies that part of the 
natural day when the heat is greatest. It is used with meta- 
phorical meanings, much the same as in other languages. It 
is frequently employed with the article or with prepositions, 
adverbially, to signify time, as dayyém, “in the day,” as an 
equivalent for “when,” sayyém, “at that day—at that time,” 
miyyém, “from the day, from the time when,” o/-hayyédm, “all 
the day”—every day, in the sense of continually, for ever. It 
is also used for time, without reference to any actual day; as 
an Englishman might say, “in the days of good King Edward,” 
so the Hebrew said, d/mé david, “in the days of David.” Thus, 
too, in the expression mikkég yamtm, “and it was as the end 
of days”—zi.¢., after the lapse of time which is not definitely 
stated. 

Evening, ‘¢reb, comes from a root ‘éréb, to which many 
primary and many more secondary meanings are assigned 
(1) to mix, to mingle—whence some derive the Greek épeBos ; 
(2) to set, as said of the sun; (3) to negotiate, promise, pledge; 
(4) to be dry, arid—whence the proper name araé, our Arabia. 
From the same root come ‘éred, the woof, the threads which run 
across the warp, and ‘drz}, a raven, from its colour. Hence the 
meanings implying mingling and darkness, the- confusion of 
sight which comes from the mingling of things which are hardly 
distinguishable one from another, seem to prevail, and these 
meanings are equally applicable, whether used to express the 
time of day when decreasing light makes our view of things 
indistinct, or when employed as figurative expressions of dis- 
order and confusion. - 

Béger, morning, comes. from édagdr, which signifies cleaving, 
and thus opening. It is used of ploughing—the opening, the 
breaking of the soil [whence the ox, used for ploughing, had 
the generic name dagar]. Hence its meaning of the opening, 
the breaking of the day. It is evident, then, as it might have 
been guessed beforehand, that the words signifying day, morning, 
and evening, are all easily capable of metaphysical application. 
With respect to the various interpretations which the Fathers 
and commentators give to the word day, it will be convenient 
to group them under four headings, naming each group in 

3 Cf. Gesenius Lexicon and Thes. Ling. Heb. Buxtorf, Lex. Heb. Chal. 
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accordance with the theory of explanation which it adopts. 
The two older theories may be called— 

I. The Allegorical, or Mystic. 

2. The Literal. 

And the two which are more modern may be appropriately, 
if not very euphoniously, classified as— 

3. The Interval, and 

4. The Period Theories. 

These theories are all equally tolerated by the Church, for 
a stronger word could hardly be used here. 


ALLEGORICAL, 


Under the first heading the place of honour belongs to 
St. Augustine. He is of opinion that God created all things 
simultaneously, and that the work of creation is only classified 
in order that its various details may be brought more easily 
within the narrow range of human comprehension. Beyond 
the fact of creation, there was another object which the words 
of Moses were intended to convey to us. This object was to 
set before us the angels and their manner of cognition. Light, 
which was first created, signifies the angelic host, the six days, 
their mornings and evenings, figuratively put before us the 
various ways in which the angels gained their knowledge of 
created things. Evening, which comes first, typifies the un- 
certain knowledge which is gained by the contemplation of the 
things themselves. This imperfect is succeeded by that more 
perfect knowledge which they subsequently obtain by contem- 
plating created things as they are zz verbo Dei—in the Divine 
essence. This is the morning. The process of the evolution of 
their knowledge is repeated as often as they become acquainted 
with various genera of created things. 

Such is, briefly, the substance of the explanation which he 
puts forward, and while he leaves it to others to fashion inter- 
pretations for themselves, he concludes by saying, “It is quite 
possible that I too may find another explanation more conform- 
able to the words of Holy Writ.” 

It may be noticed here that the supposition of a simultaneous 
creation, however probable it may be in itself, is hardly borne 
out by arguments. The main reason for this opinion, which is 
drawn from Ecclesiasticus xviii. 1: Qui vivit in @ternum, creavit 
omnia simul—O Zov eis tov aid@va éxtice Ta TavTa KoWwn— 
rests upon what may be said to be a misapprehension as to the 
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meaning of the word szmu/. The adverb simul might refer 
either to time or to the fact that all things were created con- 
jointly. But «ow can hardly refer to time. It seems here to 
have the meaning of cvmayra, “all things taken together,” in 
the sense that all things, without exception, are equally the work 
of the Creator’s hand. 

Many of the Fathers, Clement of Alexandria, St. Athanasius, 
Origen, and others, have given mystic interpretations, and they 
also hold the doctrine of simultaneous creation. 

Another more. recent mystic explanation takes the narrative 
of Moses to be, not an account of the objective creation, but of 
the subjective and prophetic visions, in which Moses was shown 
the fact, that all things came from the creative power of God. 
The distinction of days being the distinction of visions. 


THE LITERAL. 

There have been, and still are, many who hold that the 
words of Genesis are to be interpreted strictly au pied de la 
lettre. Ordinarily speaking, the literal meaning of the words 
of Scripture is not to be set aside unless some evidently false 
or absurd consequence follows, or the sacred writings themselves 
sufficiently indicate that a mystic meaning is intended. But, 
it is contended, nothing absurd or false follows, if the words of 
Genesis here are understood in their obvious and every day 
meaning. Consequently, when Moses used the word “day,” he 
meant what is ordinarily called a day, a solar day of twenty- 
four hours.* 

Although this is the view which is favoured by many of the 
Fathers, St. Jerome, St. Ambrose, St. Chrysostom, and many 
others, still, the evident difficulties flowing froma strictly literal 
interpretation induced many others, no less eminent for their 
sanctity and learning, to prefer to adopt a mystic interpretation. 


THE INTERVAL THEORY. 

The main feature of this theory is the supposition that an 
indefinite period elapsed between the final act of Creation and 
the days of the Hexaémeron. It forms a link between the literal 
and period theories. While it postulates an indefinite lapse of 
time it also interprets the word “day” in its literal sense, and by 


* The word ‘‘ day,” it is argued, whenever it is used in a series, is always used in 
its natural and not in any metaphorical sense. 
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granting some of the assumptions of both theories, it aims at 
blending the two harmoniously into one. 

It is supposed that by the first act of creation, the earth was 
fashioned and fitted to be the habitation of organized beings an 
indefinitely long period prior to the days of Genesis. During 
this period the plants and animals now found in a fossil state 
might have flourished. This earth and its inhabitants were 
destroyed by a catastrophe, the effects or results of which are 
indicated in the first words of the second verse: Terra autem 
erat inants et vacua. And it is pointed out that these words 
are not altogether the most exact rendering of the original 
veaahres hayethah toh vabohi, which mean literally: “And 
the earth was a void and emptiness.” This chaotic state, it is 
argued, can hardly mean the result of creation, but, supposing 
a previous destruction of the original order of things, it might 
well be taken as a point of departure for the new creation, 
that creation which more immediately concerns us, who were 
one day to find our place within it. But the words hardly lend 
themselves to the theory ; their traditional meaning, which must 
not be altogether overlooked, is against it. Their traditional 
meaning may be fairly gathered from the LXX., who render 
them dopatos nal dxatacKxevactos “invisible and unfurnished,” 
whence the early Latin interpretation derived from the LXX. 
had iznxvisibilis et incomposita. This early interpretation seems 
to suppose, not that the earth was in a chaos of perturbation, 
but rather that it was not yet a fit object for the eye of man, 
although it actually existed. The LXX. however, in several 
places seem to translate according to the ancient idea which 
accounted things unseen as things non-existent. 

This system, which was proposed by Buckland, was favoured 
by Cardinal Wiseman. But it has not many followers now. 
There is a fanciful idea which may be mentioned here, according 
to which the earth was the abode of the Angels before their 
fall, and the deadly hatred which they feel for mankind is 
partly owing to the human race having succeeded to this, their 
inheritance. 


THE PERIOD THEORY. 

This theory was put forward to show how geological require- 
ments with respect to time may sufficiently harmonize with the 
inspired account of creation. By the days of Genesis it under- 
stands long periods of time, during which the organization of 
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the world was gradually carried out in accordance with the | 
physical laws given to matter by its Creator.. As the working 
of these laws, step by step, prepared the earth for organized life, 
plants and animals were created by the immediate action of 
God. And if plants and animals, still more must man have 
been formed by the hand of the Creator Himself. The pro- 
duction of the sun and stars on the fourth day, hardly means 
that they were created during that day. Fecitgue Deus duo 
luminaria magna. He made, not He created. This is not the 
place to enter upon the vexed question as to the exact distinc- 
tion between daré and ‘aséh.° But those who hold the traditional 
distinction between the two words, notice that the verb em- 
ployed in the passage is not dard, which is used only of the 
direct action of God, but vayyd'as, which does not necessarily 
imply the immediate action of the Creator Himself. Their 
original creation would in any case be included in the first verse 
of the first chapter. So that there is no violation of the 
sacred text involved in the supposition that the matter of the 
sun was already created, and that during the period of time 
designated as the fourth day, its light was first made to shine 
upon the earth. It is difficult, of course, to account for the 
light which already existed before the first sunbeam fell upon 
the earth, and how plant life existed without sunlight. But 
it is not so difficult as to preclude all plausible theorizing. 
While it might be rash to assert that the earth, during the 
first three days, was enveloped in a photosphere, there is no 
sufficient reason for denying that such might have been, and, 
very possibly actually was, the case. This period theory was 
proposed by Cuvier in 1821. But the idea of this interpre- 
tation is not a new one. A thousand years ago, our illustrious 
fellow-countryman; Venerable Bede, in hjs Commentary on 
Genesis says: “Fortassis hic, diei nomen totius temporis est, 
et omnia volumina szculorum hoc vocabulo includit. Ideoque 
non dictus dies primus sed dies unus.” Apparently, the idea 
occurred to him because he was at a loss to account for the 
use of the cardinal numeral where it seems the ordinal ought 
to be found. But, if a digression will be pardoned, it is easy 
to point out the reason. It seems traceable to the generally 
close adherence of the Vulgate translation to the literal, rather 
than to what might be called the idiomatic meaning of a word 
in a sentence. The Hebrew has yém échad, échad being the 


5 Cf. Patrizi, De Jnterp. S. Script. vol. ii. art. ii. p. 3. 
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cardinal, and not the ordinal numeral, and consequently literally 
translated by uwzus. But the Hebrew, which has no peculiar 
form for the ordinals beyond 10, frequently uses the cardinal 
form for the first ina series. So that if the word is considered 
not simply as to its own individual and independent meaning, 
but in its relation to the series of which it is the first member, 
it would perhaps be better translated by primus. The conjecture 
of Venerable Bede, however, rests upon a more solid foundation 
than the unexplained use of one word for another. As this 
theory seems to be gaining ground, and has already found many 
able advocates, notably the celebrated Jesuit Father Pianciani, 
it will be worth while to examine more in detail some of the 
reasons which militate for it. 


III, 


It the first chapter of Genesis, though Moses is relating the 
objective fact of creation, his style is poetical, oriental, and it 
abounds in metaphorical expressions. This is denied by some; 
yet it is only by a metaphor that God can be represented as 
saying “Let there be light,” and seeing that it was good: neither 
can God literally ca// the light day, or the darkness night. In 
the midst of these metaphorical expressions, it is putting no 
unbearable strain upon the Sacred Text, to suppose that the 
word “day” is also used metaphorically. That the word yom 
can be so used, as it has been shown, is capable of abundant 
proof. Indeed, in the same verse, the fifth, the word is employed 
with two evidently distinct meanings: “ And He called the light 
yom day, and the darkness /az/ah night: and the evening and 
the morning were the first yom day.” Evidently, then, when 
Moses used the word twice in the same verse, he supposes that 
we should judge of its meaning by the context, and not take 
it to mean exactly the same thing in both places. Why may 
not this self-evident principle be extended a little further? why 
may not that indulgence of interpretation be granted toa chapter 
which must be given to a verse? Nor can it be said that it is 
putting a forced interpretation upon the word “day” to make 
it signify time. It is used in this sense frequently in all lan- 
guages, and an additional example or two may be given 
from Genesis ii. For instance, in verse 4, “ These are the gene- 
rations of heaven and earth; in the day when the Lord God 
created the heavens and the earth:” and in verse 17, “ In what- 
soever day thou shalt eat of it, thou shalt surely die.” Here 
it evidently signifies a foint, time, indefinitely, without reference 
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to duration. But it is also used to signify extended time, 
indefinite duration of time, as in St. John viii. 56, “ Abraham 
your father rejoiced that he might see my day; he saw it and 
rejoiced.” Consequently, the literal or metaphorical meaning 
of the word must depend not only on the context, but also on 
the knowledge of the circumstances which are being related, 
and which we may fairly be supposed to know already. 

The duration of the seventh day seems sufficiently clear. 
To quote again from Venerable Bede, “Septimus dies ccepit a 
mane, et in xullo vespere terminatur.” If this is the case, and 
it must most certainly be admitted that it is, the seventh day 
must be said to be going on now. However literally the other 
days might be interpreted, this day, at least, must cover a space 
of many thousand years. In speaking of the seventh day, then, 
Moses must be understood to have used the word in a meta- 
phorical sense, implying indefinite duration of time. And this 
fact by itself is no small argument for supposing that the same 
meaning must be given to the other days, for there is no 
apparent reason why a sudden change of meaning should be 
introduced without any sign, or warning, by which such a change 
of meaning might be indicated. 

A canon of interpretation has already been mentioned, 
according to which it is lawful to reject the literal interpretation 
of a word, if anything false or absurd follows from such an 
interpretation. Now what follows from a literal acceptation 
of the word day in this passage of Scripture? Whether the 
earth, from the very beginning, was the oblate spheroid such 
as it is now, may be open to question. Most probably it was 
not. But this much, at any rate, may be held to be sufficiently 
certain. On the third day, when the dry land appeared, its 
shape was probably what it is now. Moreover, Moses is speaking 
of the earth as a whole, not of any particular locality on the 
earth. Such an expression, however, as morning or evening, 
if applied to the whole earth, cannot be literally interpreted. 
For, granting the diurnal revolution of a sphere lighted by the 
rays of the sun, as the earth seems to have been at least on 
the fourth day, and there must exist simultaneously, morning 
and evening, night and day, according to the locality on the 
spheroid which may be chosen. One hemisphere will be lit 
up, and the other left in darkness; but it is impossible, at the 
same time, to have morning over the whole earth, or evening 
over the whole earth. With respect to the whole earth, it is 
always the wo/e day, simultaneously. Unless, therefore, we 
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have some data to enable us to fix a locality, with respect to 
which the succession of morning or evening would make up 
the whole day, the literal interpretation of the word does not 
convey any intelligible meaning. Except, indeed, inasmuch as 
it indicates a point of time, the smallest sub-division of time 
we are capable of conceiving, for in that subdivision, speaking 
of the earth as a whole, every second of the twenty-four hours 
is simultaneously existing. 

The period theory supposes matter to have been created, 
and then left subject to the working of physical laws. Nor is 
this supposition inconsistent with the words of Holy Scripture. 
In Genesis ii. 3 we read that God blessed the seventh day, for 
on that day He rested from all His works, guod creavit ut 
Jaceret. But what is the precise meaning of the words creavit 
ut faceret? Bara elohim ladsoth is an instance of a construc- 
tion not uncommon, in which the second verb stands in the in- 
finitive, preceded by the preposition /amed, and completes the 
sense of the first verb. The two verbs consequently are combined 
to express one full idea. But it must also be noticed, that the 
infinite construct here used, with the preposition, forms a kind 
of gerund, so that it would not be incorrect to translate these 
words by creavit ad faciendum. So that the words may be 
translated either personally or zmpersonally. What, then, is the 
full idea to be expressed by these words? Not simply the fact 
of creation, for that is sufficiently, and wholly, expressed by 
dara. But it may well be that something subsequent to creation, 
subsequent not to the zztention, but to the act of creation, is 
signified by the second infinitive or gerund. It may, very 
plausibly, refer to the action of secondary causes, which were 
called into being and into activity by the fiat of creation. They 
have a separate, though not a strictly independent, causality. 
And thus in the words creavit ut faceret, though the second 
verb does not lend any meaning to the action of creative power, 
fully and sufficiently expressed by the first verb, it does con- 
tribute to express the full zz¢ention of creation, supposing matter 
created, and created to attain an end with forces born within it 
at its creation. And this is strictly in harmony with Catholic 
theology, for it is no part of Catholic doctrine that God imme- 
diately created material, compound substances, but the matter, 
the atoms, of which all material substances are composed. 
Moreover, during the Mosaic days themselves, these secondary 
causes are represented as acting with their quasi-independent 
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causality. In the eleventh and twelfth verses we find a com- 
mand given by God, and executed by created agencies—* The 
earth brought forth green herbs.” The words of Scripture, then, 
afford some ground for supporting the idea of secondary causes 
having been left to work according to their innate laws. On 
the other hand, what conclusion are we led te form from our 
actual experience of the working of physical laws in the world 
around us. 

Although it can hardly be asserted, categorically, that 
physical forces have always acted from the beginning exactly as 
they act now, still, there is every probability that they have. 
Whoever asserts the contrary makes, at the best, a gratuitous 
assertion which may be as gratuitously denied. Granting the 
creation of matter and sufficient time, we are entitled, from our 
experience of actual phenomena, to conclude that the forces 
now working around us are sufficient to bring about all the 
changes in the earth’s surface necessary to fit it for the habita- 
tion of man. With time very striking results are brought about 
by seemingly insignificant causes. The little streams we see 
flowing down the hill-side, slender as they appear, are powerful 
enough to carve out deep ravines, and to widen out those 
ravines into valleys. The hard rock, which seems fashioned 
to endure for ever, splits and crumbles into dust in the grip 
of frost and ice, and the tiny fragments, caught up by the rain- 
drops, are carried off by brook and streamlet to form the sandy 
beds and spreading deltas of our rivers. Constant motion and 
activity is going on now, producing changes which may pass 
unnoticed from day to day, or from year to year, but which must 
be marked indeed after the lapse of centuries and ages. And if 
we make the earth we tread beneath our foot give up the history 
which lies buried within it, we find thereywritten in enduring 
stone, results such as our known forces ought to bring about 
in the course of ages. Theoretical conclusions seem borne out 
by observed facts, and it is asked, what is the reasonable con- 
clusion which we are entitled to draw? But there is one other 
factor, on the other side, which must be taken into account 
before this conclusion can be fairly drawn. And it is this. 
It must not be taken for granted that physical forces are always 
acting uniformly. If there were any normal rate of action, any 
acceleration of that rate would be equivalent to a long period of 
time during which the action was normal. And how is it to be 
determined that what seems requisite in time may not be com- 
pensated for in quickened, or augmented activity? A volcano 
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may suddenly pour forth as much fused matter in a hour as it 
has done in the previous hundred years. 

There is one other point which may be briefly noticed before 
concluding. The Mosaic narrative distinctly marks off periods, 
and it is difficult to assign any reason why those periods should 
have been precisely of twenty-four hours’ duration. The work 
of actual creation could not have required time; creation is an 
instantaneous act. But if the labour was intrusted to secondary 
causes, only two suppositions are possible. In order to bring 
about such stupendous results in such limited time, matter must 
have been gifted with powerful forces quite unknown to us now. 
Such indeed may have been the case, but of this fact there is no 
evidence ; what evidence we have tends in the opposite direc- 
tion. If, however, matter had no other powers in the beginning 
than it has now, it could hardly be maintained that they are 
sufficient to bring about such great changes, either in the 
material world or in animated nature, in the short space of one 
solar day. It might indeed be asserted that it was the Divine 
will that they should do so, yet if there were any truth in such 
an assertion, we should hardly find a St. Augustine practically 
denying it. 

IV. 

The mention of St. Augustine’s name recalls words of his 
which may fittingly end these remarks. Although reasons, more 
or less cogent, may be adduced in favour of each of the four 
theories which have been briefly enumerated, they remain, none 
the less, only theories. The question as to the actual duration 
of the Mosaic days is, after all, one of secondary importance, 
and it should hardly be matter of surprise if it is left involved in 
obscurity. The important truth to be conveyed was the fact of 
creation, and the gradual preparation of the world for the 
habitation of man. How long that preparation took is only 
a detail, a problem whose solution might well be left to reason. 
Enough has been said, however, to show that the requirements 
of Catholic theology in no way clash with the general deduc- 
tions of scientific investigation, however much people to whom 
that theology is a sealed book may think otherwise, and for the 
rest we may say now, as St. Augustine said many hundred 
years ago, “It is exceedingly difficult, even impossible, for us to 
imagine, much more so to explain in words, what was the 
precise nature of those days”—Qwui dies cujusmodi sunt, aut 
perdifficile nobis, aut etiam impossibile aut cogitare, quanto magis 


dicere. WALTER DIVER STRAPPINI. 








An Archbishop of Paris. 
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PART THE THIRD. 


THE parliament having received a royal mandate which was 
meant to inspire terror, and an apologetic message which was 
meant to make submission more easy, were neither conciliated 
by the message, nor effectually humbled by the mandate, but 
the vacation came to save them from the necessity of choosing 
between unconditional surrender and overt disobedience. The 
discussion of the Order in Council was deferred to the next 
Session. Three days before the end of the recess, Louis sum- 
moned the Presidents of the Chambers to Versailles and forbade 
the discussion. At the opening of the new Session on Novem- 
ber 24, 1751, the first President announced the prohibition, which 
was received with a storm of discontent. Pinon de Quincy, 
speaking in the name of all, said boldly: “Sir, since the King 
forbids us to deliberate, and thereby suspends our functions,’ 
the parliament declares that it has neither the power, nor the 
intention, of continuing its services.” 

The. house broke up in confusion. The cause of the com- 
motion would have been absurdly inadequate, if it were true 
that the parliament and the law courts had been closed on 
account of a petty quarrel about the administration of a 
charitable institution and the respective.merits of two lady 
Superiors; but the affair of Madame Moisan was the merest 
of pretexts—an occasion, not a cause, of the explosion. The 
cause was the same which agitates the soul of France to-day. 
The parliament represented an idea, and the Archbishop of 
Paris, backed up by a dissolute, but still Catholic, sovereign, 
represented az idea, and these two ideas were and are as 
irreconcileable as God and Mammon. Already the phrase 


1 Etudes religieuses, etc., 1878—g. ‘‘ Christophe de Beaumont.” Par P. Régnault. 

2 This right of deliberating not merely as legal advisers of the Crown, but as 
joint-legislators, had never been distinctly conceded to these so-called ‘‘ parliaments ;” 
nevertheless, at this date it might have been pleaded that the claim within certain 
very narrow limits had acquired a kind of tacit recognition. 
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was known which has been rendered familiar to our ears and 
minds by many Reigns of Terror. Lord Chesterfield, writing 
to his son a few months after the events related above, speaks of 
them as conducing to the development of what Englishmen had 
begun to call the “principles of the Revolution.” No shrewd 
observer of events or interpreter of the lessons of history could 
have then foreseen the completeness of the desolation which 
the “ principles of the Revolution” were preparing so surely and 
so rapidly. ? 

Marshal de Noailles warned the King in full Council, that 
the act of the Parliament in dissolving itself meant nothing less 
than revolution, and Louis knew that men were speaking with 
ill-concealed contempt of his feeble Government, which could 
neither feed them, they said, nor protect them. It was the 
time for a display of vigour if he cared to postpone for yet 
a little longer the inevitable deluge. Not for the happiness 
of his subjects, or the memory of his royal ancestors, but to 
secure an extension of his time of indolent repose, Louis sent 
his mousquetaires to carry a separate summons to each refractory 
councillor, commanding him on his allegiance to resume his 
public duties instantly. The measure showed considerable 
sagacity. The truant members thus suddenly confronted one 
by one with the King’s armed messengers, lacked the courage 
which vanity sometimes supplies in public, and without daring 
to resist or to protest, they surrendered to their fate, imploring 
his Majesty to pardon an indiscretion which had its motive— 
so, at least, they said—in the purest zeal for the stability of 
his throne. Louis again spoiled in part the effect of his first 
energetic act, and gave signal proof of his weakness as a 
ruler, by betraying the sense of relief which he experienced 
from the prompt obedience yielded to his order. This mani- 
festation of delight naturally suggested to keen observers that 
he had been applying a crucial test to see how far his authority 
was still recognized by the parliament, and that, as he appeared 
astonished at the success of the experiment, he would, in all 
probability, have consented to compound with the delinquents, 
if they had maintained the same bold attitude and defiant 
language when separated from each other which had marked 
their corporate proceedings. However, the parliament for the 
moment had been worsted, and no doubt the members were a 
little crestfallen when they found themselves trooping back so 
tamely to resume the places which they had forsaken with grim 
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determination a few days before. Although Louis could con- 
gratulate himself that he had checked a movement which might 
have led to a rude interruption of the ignoble pleasures to which 
he devoted a very appreciable amount of public money, he 
had seen enough of the spirit of insubordination to make him 
shrink from trying another dangerous experiment which might 
end less agreeably than the domiciliary visit of the »mousquetaires. 
The leaders in parliament also had learned a lesson. They had 
ascertained that the time was not ripe for open defiance of the 
royal power, but by treating the King with ostentatious respect 
they might purchase his tacit permission to vex and maltreat 
victims of inferior rank. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
Christophe de Beaumont was the first name on their proscrip- 
tion list. 

The autumn had rendered its abundant harvest of scurrilous 
epigrams and slanderous pamphlets, the wit being for the most 
part ponderous or far-fetched. Much was said about funeral 
obsequies and funeral orations of the “august Princess, daughter 
of Clement the Eleventh,” the Apostolic Constitution Unigenitus, 
over whose dead body Mgr. de Beaumont was invited to sing 
a Requiem, and Pére Pichon to preach a farewell sermon. This 
pitiful nonsense to which only party malice could ascribe any 
literary merit ends with a prayer that Pére Pichon, or the Bull® 
(the ambiguity being without doubt intended) may be consigned 
to the everlasting flames. One set of verses is worth reproducing 
for the unconscious truthfulness of its concluding lines, and 
because it contains an allusion to two of the accusations freely 
brought against the good Archbishop :—the one, that he was 
seeking by base arts the Sacred Purple; the other that he was 
a schismatic. 


a 

>The Bull Unigenitus, of which so frequent mention is made in the history of 
the Church in France during the greater part of the eighteenth century, deserves its 
reputation. It was affixed to the doors of St. John Lateran on September 10, 1713. 
Clement the Eleventh, in this authentic document, condemns one hundred and 
one propositions selected from Pasquier Quesnel’s book of pious reflections on the 
text of the New Testament, and declares that by this enumeration he does not 
imply that the rest of the book is harmless, for that even in the uncensured 
parts there are many censurable assertions. The opening sentence retains its full 
force in these our times, when false teachers are more numerous and more self- 
conscious and se/f-sen¢ than ever in the ages past. 

‘*UNIGENITUS Dei Filius pro nostra et totius mundi salute filius hominis factus, 
dum discipulos suos doctrina veritatis instrueret universamque ecclesiam suam in 
Apostolis erudiret, praesentia disponens et futura prospiciens, przeclaro ac saluberrimo 
documento nos admonuit, ut attenderemus a falsis prophetis qui veniunt ad nos in 
vestimentis ovium, quorum nomine potissimum demonstrantur magistri illi mendaces, 
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La Sibylle Moisan, Beaumont, te le prédit : 

Avec ton schismatique et dangereux manége, 
Quoique le théatin-évéque [ Mgr. Boyer] te protége 
De toute sa cabale et de tout son crédit, 

Tu n’entreras jamais dans le Sacré Collége. 
Politique mauvais, tu ménes trop de bruit, 

Tu ferais beaucoup mieux si tu pouvais te taire, 
Laissant doucement l’eau couler & l’ordinaire. 


As regards the candidature for the Cardinalate, it is enough 
to say that the false witnesses convicted themselves by making 
contradictory statements. The charge of schism is curious. 
Catholics in England have been much amused of late years 
to hear themselves spoken of as “schismatics.” With a little 
more plausibility than belongs to the case of Englishmen who 
have not yet separated themselves from communion with Arch- 
bishop Tait, but at the same time with far greater malice, the 
French Jansenists urged the charge of schism against Christophe 
de Beaumont. They and he could not both be Catholics. They 
certainly were not in communion with him. Therefore they 
were in schism if he was not. When once they had resolved 
to renounce all connection with the metropolitan, they were 
compelled in self-defence to proclaim him a schismatic ; for the 
only alternative would have been to acknowledge themselves no 
longer Catholics, and all who are acquainted with the history of 
Jansenism know that one of its salient features was the fixed 
determination of its adherents to be Christian in spite of Christ 
—to deny the doctrine and authority of His Church while they 
called themselves her children. They had good reason to hate 
Mgr. Christophe de Beaumont. He ts grievous unto us even to 
behold: for his life is not like other men’s, and his ways are very 
different! The severe virtue which they preached he practised. 
He rose early, ate little, wore the same dress in summer and 
et in deceptione illusores, qui splendida pietatis specie prava dogmata latenter insinu- 
antes, introducunt sectas perditionis sub imagine sanctitatis, utque facilius incautis 
obrepant quasi deponentes lupinam pellem, et sese divinis legis sententiis, velut qui- 
busdam ovium velleribus obvolventes, Sanctarum Scripturarum, adeoque etiam ipsius 
Novi Testamenti verbis, qu multipliciter in suam, aliorumque perditionem depravant, 
nequiter abutuntur: antiqui scilicet,a quo progeniti sunt, mendacii purentis exemplo 


ac magisterio edocti nullam omnino esse ad fallendum expeditiorem viam quam ut, 
ubi nefarii erroris subintroducitur fraudulentia, ibi divinorum verborum pretendatur 
auctoritas.” 

The only possible answer of the disciples of Quesnel was to deny the doctrinal 
authority of the condemnation, and this they endeavoured to do by upholding the 
fourth of the four Gallican Articles of 1682, which explains away the Infallibility of 
the Pope. 

4 Wisdom ii. 14. 
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winter, rarely approached a fire, worked indefatigably, paid scant 
attention to his health, was accessible-to all who came to 
transact diocesan business, or to plead the cause of the poor. 
His blameless and laborious life was one of his crimes. 


Pensez-vous étre saint et juste impunément ? 


Two other crimes were that he would not deny Paschal 
Communion to penitent Catholics, and that he would not con- 
cede the Viaticum to obdurate heretics. The Parliament, after 
receiving notice of another conspicuous refusal of the last 
sacraments to a dying Jansenist, presented to the King a long 
and carefully composed Memorial, which was in substance a 
repudiation of the Bull Unigenztus and a declaration that the 
refusal of Viaticum was an act of schism. Louis, thoroughly 
frightened, began to temporize. With a condescension as unwise 
as it was pitiful, he commended his faithful servants for their 
strenuous efforts to avert the evil of schism, and promised that 
the old offender, Pére Bouettin, curé of Saint-Etienne, should be 
removed from his parish, although all the world knew that his 
offence had been a conscientious discharge of his duty, not only 
in pursuance of the orders given by Mgr. de Beaumont, but with 
his distinct approval in each case. 

The Parliament saw its advantage. At the instigation of the 
Abbé de Chauvelin, a decree was passed on the 28th of April, 
1752, by a majority of one hundred and twenty-two votes 
against forty-eight, forbidding the public refusal of the sacra- 
ments “under pretext of default in presenting the certificate 
of confession, or in declaring the name of the confessor, or 
in accepting the Bull Unigenitus,” the penalty being prosecution 
according to the rigour of the law for disturbance of the public 
tranquillity. The-edict formed the basis,of all subsequent 
operations. Louis, not daring to oppose it, tried to make a 
virtue of protecting it, and communicated it to the Bishops 
of France with many protestations of reverence for the Church. 

The Bishop of Amiens, Mgr. de la Motte, describes the 
situation: 


You all of you know of the trouble in Paris. The King on the one 
side orders all his subjects to submit to the Bull as a law of the State, 
and the parliament punishes those who exact this submission. I should 
like to know what the King had in view in his Order in Council. What 
the parliament wants is plain enough—that we should treat the Bull as 
an old song ; but as for the King, I cannot see what he is driving at. 
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The impious edict of these laymen who dared to arrogate to 
themselves episcopal jurisdiction, was honoured by the Jansenists 
as an object of religious veneration. Copies were distributed 
and “good” (that is to say, bad) Christians caused them to 
be framed, and hung them over the prayer-desk and at the bed- 
head, for a fitting accompaniment of crucifix and reliquary. A 
week after the passing of the decree, the Archbishop of Paris 
was denounced by the parliament in another official document 
as the author of the schism which was desolating France. The 
other Bishops came to the rescue. Twenty of their number 
who were within reach wrote a conjoint letter to the King 
in which the following passage occurs : 


This tribunal [the parliament] does not shrink from affirming that 
the Archbishop of Paris “has dared to declare himself openly the 
supporter of the schism.” Magistrates, who cannot except through us 
define with authority what constitutes schism, and what are the steps 
which unhappily lead thereto, audaciously bring against their Father 
in Jesus Christ, the Archbishop of Paris, your Archbishop, Sire, this 
odious accusation. And to show you how far they are blinded by 
prejudice, they give to this prelate the name of schismatic at the very 
time when in their decrees they make it a punishable offence to apply 
that injurious epithet to the least among your subjects. 

If the pastor, as a disciple of Him Who gave His life for His 
sheep, more grieved than angry at the foolish straying of a portion 
of his flock, opposes to this outrageous treatment only patience, silence, 
charity, we, Sire, who foresee the harm which may come to religion 
itself from the insult offered to the character and person of one of its 
most revered ministers, cannot release ourselves from the duty of repre- 
senting to your Majesty the fatal consequences of this harsh and wanton 
accusation disseminated over France and recorded in an authentic 
document (p. 234). 


The letter from which this extract is taken, and another, 
bearing the same signatures and urging the same grave demand, 
were presented to the King on the 20th of June. Louis by this 
time had chosen his part, or perhaps it would be right to say 
that the degrading vices of his private life had not only made 
him unworthy to be a champion of the Church, but had at last 
crushed out the poor remnant of his good will, for voluptuous 
living tends to destroy the very thought of all self-sacrifice. If 
it could have been without any cost or danger to himself Louis 
the Fifteenth, as all his previous conduct proves, would have 
supported the bishops against the parliament, but when it 
became clear that the Jansenist party were preparing for battle, 
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he preferred to incur the resentment of Catholic Bishops rather 
than put his throne at the mercy of unscrupulous conspirators. 
He made the same mistake which a very different man, Prince 
Bismarck, has made in these later days. Catholics are quiet 
and socialists are fierce; but it by no means follows that it 
is the safer policy to show favour to the more clamorous party ; 
for socialists, while they cannot be made into loyal subjects by 
any amount of concession, are easily frightened into submis- 
sion, and Catholics, who desire nothing more than to be 
allowed to serve their country unmolested by anti-Christian 
legislation, will not forsake their allegiance to the Pope for all 
the laws that men make to coerce them. The present state 
of the great cities in Germany is the best commentary on the 
mistaken policy of the “ May Laws” of 1872. 

Louis the Fifteenth thought that he could purchase com- 
parative repose for the time being by tolerating the sacramentary 
regulations of the parliament of Paris. To the two letters of 
the bishops he replied by forbidding all printing or copying of 
them, while he freely permitted the documents of which the 
bishops complained to be multiplied and scattered among the 
people. More than sixty of the remaining bishops hastened to 
signify their agreement with the remonstrance of their twenty 
representatives.. Some of the letters of adhesion were intercepted 
and suppressed, and another joint appeal to the King was not 
delivered to him on pretence of an informality in the super- 
scription. The bishops, deserted by their proper protector, were 
exposed to the rage of the triumphant party. The only check 
which yet remained was the personal respect which Louis 
continued to show to Mgr.de Beaumont. The Archbishop was 
never refused an audience, and sometimes the interview con- 
tinued a long time. One day a parliamentary deputation 
arrived at the same moment as Mgr. de Beaumont, who was 
amused or saddened but certainly not elated by the intense 
politeness of his adversaries. They crowded round him, over- 
whelming him with their expressions of dutiful respect. It was 
evident, he remarked, that all the trouble was at an end. 

Christophe de Beaumont, lashed by lampoons and subjected 
to menace, or insulted by insidious courtesy, was always the 
same as we have seen him from his early years, firm without 
harshness, and gentle without a tincture of weak compliance, 
incapable alike of flattery and of vindictiveness. In his sermon 
of thanksgiving on occasion of the birth of the Duke of 
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Burgundy in 1751,° he reminded Louis, in words which St. 
Ambrose might have used, that a virtuous life is the true 
happiness of kings; and in the following year, when he had 
been so outrageously libelled that two of his accusers were for 
the sake of the public honour sent to prison, he, not without 
great difficulty, procured their enlargement. They used their 
restored liberty to publish fresh calumnies against him. One 
day a poor woman threw herself at his feet imploring him to 
obtain her husband’s release from prison. This man also had 
been found guilty of libelling the Archbishop, to whom both 
the offence and the committal were unknown till he made 
inquiry with a view to helping the disconsolate wife. After 
repeated instances he gained his petition, and when the poor 
man came to thank his liberator it appeared that the sole 
motive of the slanderous attack had been the pressure of hunger, 
whereupon the Archbishop suggested that it was a pity the 
starving author had not applied to him for direct assistance, 
instead of trying to secure a livelihood at his expense’in a less 
simple manner. He took care that the man and his wife, and 
in course of time his widow, should not want bread again. 

Rights of conscience always seem at first sight very easy 
of suppression, but they outlive all parliaments and dynasties, 
as the rocks and hills are subject to perpetual change, while 
nothing in terrestrial nature is more constant than the level of 
the watery main. The parliament of Paris might order what 
it liked, and the King might lend his countenance as he pleased, 
but the sacraments could not be given to a notorious reprobate by 
any priest possessing a conscience. Peace was therefore impos- 
sible unless the usurpers could be induced to recede from their 
usurpation ; but while the Catholic Archbishop could not, the 
Jansenist parliament would not, consent to a recantation. The 
cause of contention remained, and it could not be long inactive. 
Sister Perpetua of the Convent of St. Agatha had a fit of 
apoplexy. She was an obstinate heretic, so the curé of St. 
Médard, as in duty bound, refused her Holy Communion. He 
was summoned before the parliament, but failed to appear. 
The two vicars referred the officers to Mgr. de Beaumont. He 
was bidden to present himself at the bar, but the only answer 
which he vouchsafed was in these words: “The curé of St. 
Medard has no other rule of conduct in the present instance 

* Count of Aquitaine born 1753, Louis the Sixteenth 1754, Louis the Eighteenth 
1755, Charles the Tenth 1757. 
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than the light of his own conscience and the orders which he 
has received from me. The dispensation of the sacraments is 
a ministry which I hold from God alone.” A second summons 
was equally ineffectual. 

The die was cast. Paris was in a ferment. Parliament 
ordered the confiscation of the goods of the uncompromising 
prelate, and convoked an assembly of the peers and princes of 
the blood to consider his offence, since he, as Duc de St. Cloud, 
could not be tried by any lower tribunal. They even invited 
the King to preside. From a still greater act of insolence they 
suffered themselves to be dissuaded, for it was seriously pro- 
posed that they—a company of lawyers—should authorize the 
Abbé Boucher to administer the sacraments to the sick Sister. 
“Had that been done,” remarked a theologian at the time, 
“France and England would have found themselves on the 
same level. Nothing would have then remained but to make 
us abjure the faith of our fathers.” 

The more the Gentiles raged, the more the faithful gathered 
closely round their loved Archbishop. Touching tributes of 
sympathy poured in upon him, and the brightest jewel in his 
crown was the cordial support which the Chapter of Notre 
Dame made haste to offer. Louis fretted and stormed. He 
was angry with the parliament, the Archbishop, and all the 
world except one great culprit—himself. It was at this con- 
juncture that he spoke the memorable words which have been 
quoted in an earlier number. The Queen, the Dauphiness, and 
Madame Louise tried to induce him to take his stand beside 
the intrepid Archbishop of Paris, but his courage lacked the 
incentive of high principle, and therefore came and went. He 
could still adminjster a dignified rebuke, and play the King at 
intervals; but as haughty words were nof supported by strong 
measures, the parliament rose from each fresh humiliation to 
make more insolent demands than before. 

Sister Perpetua recovered her health. She had the grace to 
be sorry for having roused so great a commotion, and in proper 
legal form she prayed the parliament to pay no more atten- 
tion to her case; but she was demanding too much, and they 
were not disposed to listen to such a petition. While they were 
considering the best way of answering it, the petitioner by order 
of the King was removed from Paris, and the convent—a centre 
of Jansenist intrigue—was broken up. The parliament, in the 


6 The MontH, October, 1880, p. 201, note. 
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address of January 3, 1753, informed the King that the rustica- 
tion of Sister Perpetua had caused a universal panic. This was 
more than Louis could endure, for his patience had been severely 
tried by other portions of the same harangue. He turned 
sharply round to President Maupeou, and said: “As to the 
orders which I thought proper to despatch, I did not suppose, 
sir, that you would dare to speak to me.” 

Maupeou was converted on the spot. No force of persuasion 
could make him repeat the experiment. The laugh was now 
turned against the parliament, and the epigrams took a new 
inspiration. ‘ When it is known, or ought to be known,” wrote 
Barbier, “that the King, acting within his right, can reduce 
people to silence and submission by a word, they are not wise to 
vex the Sovereign with perpetual contradiction of his wishes, or 
to proclaim themselves through Paris as a power established 
expressly to be a counterpoise to the sovereign authority.” 

As before, the wrath suppressed had to be visited upon 
somebody, and Mgr. de Beaumont knew it well. He invited 
the Bishop of Amiens to come to Paris for a consultation. The 
hatred of the craven parliament was in reality less formidable 
than the weak protection of the King. The bishops could not 
act against the King at the moment when he was promising to 
give them his support, but they knew that the promised support 
would fail them in the hour of peril. “To give an inefficacious 
protection is to refuse to protect. The King told me I might 
rely upon him, but that promise only put me in a more melan- 
choly position. The parliament was enraged by it, and came 
down upon my poor clergy, without this powerful protection 
being of the slightest service.’ The two prelates tried to find 
comfort in the thought that God had not made them pastors of 
His flock in order that they might lead easy lives; but it was 
a grievous affliction to have to look helplessly on while the work 
of ruin to souls and desolation to France was being accom- 
plished openly by criminal violence and scarcely less criminal 
apathy, leagued together against the ancient faith. | 

From meddling with the dispensation of sacraments and 
censuring schismatics, the parliament passed by an easy tran- 
sition to the settlement of doctrine. It took under its protection 
the condemned “ Four Gallican Articles” of 1682, forbade any 
contrary teaching, and ordered this prohibition to be read and 
registered in all the universities and schools of theology. Mgr. 
de Beaumont printed a counter-order, which was immediately 
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seized and burnt “as seditious and injurious to the King.” The 
parliament, by skilfully playing in this tanner with the King’s 
name, and using it on all occasions to cover acts which, as it 
was well aware, were disagreeable to the King, gained every 
day some fresh assurance that Louis was so unwilling to exert 
his authority that he would endure a great deal before pro- 
ceeding to extreme measures, The rebuke administered to the 
President was not forgotten. It rankled in many breasts. As 
soon as the King’s “ faithful servants” could find a pretext for 
using his own name against himself, they forgot for the moment 
even Christophe de Beaumont, except as affording them a sub- 
ject of complaint. The parliamentary remonstrance of April, 
1753, the “tocsin of the Revolution,” is matter of general history. 
Ostensibly the appeal was intended to procure a speedy ex- 
tinction of “the schism,” but the real purport was to effect an 
entire change in the government of the country and in the 
legislature, amounting in reality to a transfer of authority from 
the Crown to the lawyers. Once more Louis was stung into 
action, and the mousquetaires made another visit from house to 
house, assigning to each member of the lesser chambers a place 
of banishment, and forbidding him to cross his own doorway 
until he began his journey. Four of the leaders were sent as 
State prisoners to different fortresses. The Grand’ Chambre 
was at first excepted, but as the members chose to consider 
this privilege an insult, Louis, after a vacillation of some days, 
consented to relegate them to Pontoise, whence they were trans- 
ferred to Soissons in November. 

The Duc de Berri, afterwards Louis the Sixteenth, was born 
on the 23rd of August, 1754, and his sorely perplexed grand- 
father was glad to celebrate the auspicious event by granting 
a royal pardon to his exiled parliament. This diplomatic act 
of grace deceived nobody, and least of all the persons most 
concerned, who made their entry into Paris rather in the temper 
and style of troops returning from a brilliant victory than of 
reclaimed rebels impressed with a deep sense of the King’s 
clemency. For one cry of Vive Ze Roi uttered by the enthu- 
siastic multitude, there were many cries of Vive fe Parlement, 
so that it was clear that even in that early stage of revolutionary 
frenzy the birth of a prince of the blood had come to be regarded 
as a matter of secondary importance. 

Louis, acting upon the fatuous advice of the Marshal de 
Noailles, whom he consulted with regard to the settlement of 
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the religious question, resolved to impose silence on both the 
contending parties. The only result, one which might have 
been easily foreseen, was that the Parliament, having assumed 
to itself the interpretation and enforcement of the royal in- 
junction, visited according to the rigour of the law all protests 
emanating from the Catholic side of the dispute, while it per- 
mitted the free publication and dissemination of Jansenist libels 
and figments.on the ingenious plea that these were only put 
forth for the purpose of endorsing the mandate. In other words, 
these crafty politicians, who had long been in the habit of 
proving their loyalty by refusing to obey, proposed now to 
secure the due observance of silence by encouraging turbulent 
partisans to lift their voices and utter their loud defiance. 

The bishops and priests did not make any idle profession 
of obsequious silence. It was their duty to speak, and they 
spoke at all hazards and all costs, but their words were never 
permitted to travel far. There was nothing for months but 
issuing of writs and confiscation of temporalities and banishment 
and imprisonment. As long as no troublesome complaints 
reached Versailles, Louis was satisfied to leave his subjects to 
keep silence by breaking it, and he had an answer ready for 
any malcontents: “Did I not say that I would not have another 
word on that subject?” However, Mgr. de Beaumont was 
determined to make himself heard. He went with the Arch- 
bishop of Narbonne and Cardinal de Soubise and Cardinal de 
la Rochefoucauld, to demand an audience at Choisy. The King 
received them very coldly, gave them the answer which he knew 
by heart, and then with a gesture of displeasure advised Mgr. 
de Beaumont to practise a little more discretion: “That is the 
best counsel I can give you, my Lord Archbishop.” The advice 
was wasted, for the last word always was: “My conscience 
forbids a compromise.” 

The next case of refusal of Viaticum was carried by the 
parliament to their new ally the King, who sent a /ettre de cachet 
ordering the Archbishop to leave Paris, and remain till further 
orders at his house at Conflans. Then Louis wrote to the 
yarliament, using the language of Pilate: Emendatum ergo tllum 
dimittam. 

I have signified my displeasure to the Archbishop dy punishing him 
in such manner as to make him understand that I am firmly resolved 
to maintain peace in my kingdom and to carry out my last declaration 
of the 2nd of September; I now presume that my parliament will not 
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proceed any farther against him. For the rest, the respectful attention 
to my wishes shown by my parliament gives me assurance that in taking 
action against those who have contravened, or shall hereafter dare to 
contravene my declaration, it will use the greatest circumspection in 
regard to spiritual things. 

It has been asserted that the words here italicized were 
included under the royal signature by a fraudulent exchange 
of copies, the King having examined one draft and affixed his 
seal to another ; but the story, which is in itself improbable, is 
stoutly contradicted. On the other hand, it has been affirmed 
that Louis was asked to withdraw these words, and replied: 
Quod scripst, scripst. A royal order could send the Archbishop 
to Conflans, but could not “unfrock” him. From his place of 
forced retirement, before he had been there many days, he 
issued sentence of suspension against an unfortunate priest who 
had been frightened by the parliament into granting Viaticum 
to an old woman who had been in her youth one of the false 
visionaries of St. Médard, and had persisted in her disobedience. 
The priests had to make their choice between being stripped of 
their worldly goods and sent into perpetual banishment by the 
parliament, or being deprived of their spiritual commission by 
the Archbishop. A certain number sacrificed conscience and 
honour, like their royal master, in the vain attempt to avoid 
uncomfortable consequences, but these were chiefly men who 
had been deeply imbued in early life with Jansenist doctrines, 
and only half converted afterwards. 

The parliament was resolved with the aid of the King to 
drive Mgr. de Beaumont into the necessity of either obeying, 
or resigning. He on his part was determined to do neither the 
one, nor yet the other. A third course lay open to him—to 
accept the consequences of refusing. aa 

Aut disce, aut discede ! manet sors tertia, cadi. 
It is said that Louis put this view of the case before the 
Bishop in the baldest terms: soumission, démission, ou punition, 
conceding to him three days for meditation. On February 10, 
(1755,) Mgr. de Beaumont wrote a letter to the King in which 
he declares respectfully that he will not commit sacrilege even 
to please his Majesty and the parliament. “The profanation 
of the sacraments, the undoubted damnation of those who 
receive Holy Communion in such dispositions, are the sole 
reasons which force me into apparent rebellion.” The next day 
came his chastisement in the shape of an order to withdraw 
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further from Paris to Lagny-sur-Marne, on the confines of his 
diocese. The King then said to Maupeou, who had been 
admitted to high favour for some time past: “I am more and 
more displeased with the Archbishop of Paris. I have just 
given him clear proof of it.” Yet all this royal fault-finding 
was not incompatible with personal esteem, and Mgr. de Beau- 
mont seems to have been an object of admiration and chastise- 
ment at the same time. Certainly his inflexible fidelity to 
principle was not likely to make Louis the Fifteenth think 
less well of him in his secret soul. As King he pretended to 
consider himself bound to punish a refractory prelate, but 
having vindicated his authority he was willing to be gracious. 
It was thus he had acted with his parliament on two occasions, 
following up a violent measure by words of conciliation, and 
he had cause to regret having done so. Now the case was 
different with all the difference which separates virtue from 
foolishness. Mgr. de Beaumont had not been more than a 
fortnight at Lagny, when he received permission to return to 
Conflans for the customary ordinations. The patience of the 
Jansenists gave way under this unexpected trial. The parlia- 
ment devised a counter-stroke, and passed a degree March 18, 
(1755,) sending criers through the streets to make known its 
provisions, and causing copies to be exhibited everywhere. 
It was enacted that no one should thenceforth be allowed to 
treat the Constitution Umnigenitus as a rule of faith. Louis 
at once by an Order in Council annulled this insolent manifesto, 
and renewed the declaration that the Bull was to be accepted as 
“a law of the Church and of the State.” The General Assembly 
of the Clergy was now close at hand. The first thought of 
the Deputies when they met to verify their appointment was 
to demand from the King the recall of the Archbishop of Paris, 
but they yielded to the desire of the exiled prelate that all 
personal questions should be set aside until the essential interests 
of the Church in France had received full attention. 

From the first session a divergence of opinion upon a 
practical point of supreme importance was discernible. “We 
are all in complete accord,” says Mgr. de la Motte in a letter, 
“as far as principles are concerned, but the application of them 
is not easy. Weare trying to discover peaceful paths, always 
on condition of religion being safe. May God enlighten us!” 
Seventeen of the bishops present in the Assembly with Cardinal 
de la Rochefoucauld, Archbishop of Bourges, at their head, were 
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of opinion that they ought to go to the very limit of what was 
lawful in the administration of the sacraments rather than permit 
the scandal of a public refusal. Sixteen bishops ranged them- 
selves with Mgr. de la Motte in believing that there was an evil 
to be feared far greater even than all the outcry caused by a 
refusal of the sacraments to an unworthy applicant, and that 
evil was the danger of leading the people into the very dangerous 
error of supposing that an authentic declaration of the Pope 
delivered er cathedré could be rejected at discretion, without 
forfeiture of the sacraments. All the bishops in the Assembly 
were unanimous in declaring that whoever refused to accept 
the Unigenitus thereby rendered himself incapable of receiving 
the sacraments otherwise than sacrilegiously ; but, the unworthy 
dispositions of the communicant being admitted, there still 
remained for discussion a perfectly distinct question, touching 
the right of the priest to refuse the sacraments publicly to a 
heretic whose heresy although known to a few personal friends 
might still be considered a domestic secret. The repudiation of 
the Unigenitus was one thing, the notoriety of the repudiation 
another thing. This then was the situation: the seventeen 
tolerant bishops demanded a much fuller notoriety of the fact 
‘than the sixteen intolerant bishops deemed needful, before they 
could lend their sanction to the refusal of the sacraments. 
French bishops do not cease to be Frenchmen by reason of 
being bishops, and it is not calumnious to say that Frenchmen 
are easily excited in argument. It may be safely conjectured 
that in this General Assembly of the Clergy in 1755, with a 
house equally divided upon a “burning question,” loud voices 
would be heard outside and angry tones. This, there can be 
little doubt, is the foundation in fact on which Jansenist writers 
have built up a sort of Robber-Courtcil of Ephesus, with 
descriptions of right reverend prelates defending their views 
by wager of battle. A lady was commenting on this strange 
scene to a company of friends in the presence of Mgr. de la 
Motte. “Madame,” he said, “you have not told the worst. 
See how we fought. They have not left me one gray hair ;” 
and he passed his hand over his bald head. 

The Assembly, before breaking up, addressed a calm and 
powerful appeal to the King, which drew from him fair promises, 
illusory as before. The Pompadour had more power to work 
his ruin then than all the illustrious hierarchy of France to move 
him to repentance and reparation. Lord Chesterfield, judging 
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from what he saw, declared that all the signs, which had been 
noticed in history as presaging great social convulsions, were 
present in the France of that period. The Bishop of Amiens 
yearned for the cloisters of La Trappe. It is one of Christophe 
de Beaumont’s good services that he kept the holy old man at 
his post to fight the battles of the Lord. He himself never once 
thought of seeking to escape from the labours and tribulations 
which gathered more thickly and darkly round him. He could 
have retired with applause. His voluntary resignation would 
in all likelihood have secured to him not only relief from vexa- 
tion, but high honour as well. The Roman purple would have 
been eagerly solicited for him by friends as constituting a well- 
earned reward, and by foes as affording a good chance of 
diverting his activity and influence into a new channel. Envoys 
from Versailles tried to elicit his ideas on the subject, and were 
entirely successful, for reticence had never been in the number 
of his faults or accomplishments. He told them plainly that 
he was prepared to end his days in exile, but that he would 
never send in his resignation. 

Benedict the Fourteenth in due course replied to the appeal 
which the Bishops had made to lim to settle the “burning 
question” of refusing the sacraments, and his decision favoured 
the views of the more yielding seventeen rather than of the 
belligerent sixteen. At first the Jansenists appeared well 
pleased, but a closer examination of the brief led to their 
placing it in the same category as the Unigenitus. The Bishop 
of Amiens, who accepted the decisions of the Holy Father with 
prompt submission, consoled himself by saying : 


We find there all that is essential, to wit, the discomfiture of the 
party which accuses the Pope of holding the Bull in contempt, and of 
desiring to bury it in eternal silence. Instead of that, he decides: 
(1) that no one can reject it without offending God mortally—this 
drives them to desperation; (2) that there are cases in which it is 
right to refuse the sacraments publicly—this is confusion to the 
Parliament, which says there must be no refusal. It is true that he 
restricts the matter to such a degree that the refusals will be extremely 
rare, and this may be deemed prudent under one point of view, for it is 
a fact that if everything be committed to the discretion of the priest 
administering there would be a good deal of bad management, as I 
know by my own observation. 


Mgr. de Beaumont showed the same alacrity in accepting the 
decision of the Holy Father, but he thought, and with good 
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reason, that Benedict the Fourteenth did not intend to say that 
the course which he counselled in that perilous crisis was 
theoretically the best that could be adopted under any circum- 
stances. “The brief of the Pope,” he said, “does not satisfy the 
zeal of some persons, but it contains all that is needful, and I 
look upon it as the fruit of paternal wisdom. If the Holy 
Father could have gone beyond this in the existing state of the 
Church of France, he would have done so.” 

As the parliament kept the King’s silence by trying to 
close the mouths of Catholics, and interpreted his desire of peace 
as a permission to persecute the clergy, while Louis clung to the 
legal fiction that silence and peace were reigning around, because 
he had told both parties in the quarrel that he would have no 
more disputing; and as therefore the Pope could only make 
himself heard or felt through the episcopate, the Archbishop of 
Paris resolved to strike a blow for the freedom of the Church. 
He was still at Conflans in the Lent of the memorable year 
(1756), which saw the outbreak of the great European war, 
which in its course of seven years cost a million lives in battle. 
He was an ardent patriot, and, if the truth must be told, he was 
always ready to order a Ze Deum to be sung when sorrow came 
to English homes ; but England’s foreign policy at that time had 
little to commend it to the esteem or love of a Catholic bishop, 
or a French subject. Christophe came of a long line of warriors, 
and he may be pardoned if he took a keen interest in battles 
and sieges, but he cared more for perishing souls than for all 
things else, and the deepest wound in his heart was the thought 
of the poor in his diocese left without priests and sacraments. 
Many of the churches in Paris had been deprived of efficient 
services by the numerous decrees of banishment which fell first 
upon those who could least be spared” The Archbishop, as 
Easter came near, begged the King in a private letter to allow 
him to do parochial work in the district which had suffered 
most, but the prayer could not be conveniently granted. “It was 
in the power of any one at all,” says the Comte de Carné,’ “to 
feign sickness for the sake of demanding Viaticum, and by so 
doing to place his parish priest in the alternative of episcopal 
censures, or the galleys for life.” Mgr. de Beaumont pondered 
the matter long and deeply. Some words of St. Cyprian to 
Pope St. Cornelius sounded in his heart like a call to arms: “If 
things have come to this pass, dearest brother, that we are to be 

7 See Etudes Religieuses, &c., December, 1878, p. 829. 
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frightened by the bold bearing of wicked men, so that the doers 
of evil can effect by the rashness of desperation what is beyond 
their reach while law and justice have their course, there is an 
end of all the vigorous life of the episcopate.” 

Christophe mounted the pulpit at Conflans on Sunday, the 
19th of September, 1756, and calmly read a very long pastoral 
charge, in which he laid the axe to the root. The composition, 
which shows considerable power as well as deep conviction, has, 
as a matter of course, been likened by friendly writers to the 
best efforts of Bossuet’s genius, and in Jansenist hands it 
becomes, as fancy guides the pen, either an epistle of straw or 
a frantic declamation. A few passages will be acceptable, for it 
is pre-eminently an historical document. 


The love of peace, the fear of increasing bitterness of spirit, the hope of 
brighter days, the pastoral charge, the duty thereunto attached of exhaust- 
ing all the possibilities of meekness, moderation, condescension—these 
are the motives which have induced Us to suspend the operation of Our 
zeal, alarmed with cause: We have considered these reasons of sufficient 
force to make Us follow the counsel of the Wise Man, who would have 
men keep silence in certain circumstances ; but perhaps We have been 
deluding Ourselves in this important matter; perhaps We shall incur 
reproach in the day of the Lord for not having soon enough lifted Our 
voice: perhaps our timid reserve will be found to have scandalized 
weak brethren, and to have made some of them imagine that ¢he daw has 
perished from the priest and counsel from the ancients.8 Jesus Christ, 
dear brethren, will judge our conduct ; and at the sight of the Church 
made desolate, the sanctuary profaned, the sacraments subjected to the 
control of secular tribunals, dogmatic definitions treated with contempt, 
priests of the Lord exiled, imprisoned, contumeliously handled, youthful 
Levites denied the milk of knowledge, We shudder at the thought of the 
silence We have dared to keep amid so many opportunities of crying 
aloud in the holy city ; We fear that the eye of the Eternal God, Whom 
nothing can escape, finds Us guilty of cowardly sufferance, deficient zeal, 
excessive condescension. 

But if, dear brethren, the hope of improvement, or the fear of 
making the mischief greater, has hitherto secured Our silence, these 
considerations exist no longer. The magistrates of the secular Courts 
jmpugn the authority of the Church, with outrage following outrage in 
quick succession ; they eagerly usurp one after another, all the depart- 
ments of spiritual government. 


Having thus described the pastoral duty as his conscience 
represented it, he passes from argument to injunction. 


8 Ezech, vii. 26. 
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Desirous of securing to the decisions of the Universal Church, and 
in particular to the Constitution, Umigenitus, the submission of heart 
and mind which is due to them, We, with the most severe inhibition, do 
forbid all persons in Our diocese to read or to have in their possession 
certain printed documents entitled, Zxtracts from the registers of the 
Parliament, &c., . . . and all other writings of the same nature, 
tending to infringe the authority of the Church, and to excite among 
the faithful sentiments of indocility and insubordination. 

Furthermore, being anxious to prevent the profanation of the sacra- 
ments, and to assure the free exercise of the sacred ministry, We do 
forbid, under pain of excommunication incurred by the act itself, (1) All 
the faithful to have recourse to the secular judges, in order to obtain the 
sacraments by their intervention, as also all who visit the sick, to suggest 
to them this irreligious course of conduct; or in any way to lend aid or 
countenance to any such endeavour on their part; (2) All secular 
magistrates and judges to pass any judgment or sentence, expressly or 
in equivalent terms ordering any minister of the Church to administer 
the sacraments, as also all officers acting for lay tribunals to devise or 
declare any orders tending to constrain them thereto. 

We also forbid, under the same penalty, all curés, vicaires, and all 
priests secular and regular, exempt and not exempt, throughout the 
whole extent of Our diocese, to administer the sacraments in virtue of 
any notice, summons, sentence, decree, judgment, or other act deriving 
its force from a secular tribunal. 


The style may or may not remind us of Bossuet at his best, 
but the Archbishop’s argument is as clear as Demosthenes 
could have made it, and he speaks “as one having authority,” 
and determined to exert it. 

It was vacation time, but the “Chamber of the Vacations” 
was pleased with the opportunity of doing something heroic 
and at once issued an order to surpress the pastoral instruction, 
uttering mighty threats of vengeance against all copyists and 
transmitters; but these terrors were lightly disregarded, for 
Parisian curiosity had been thoroughly aroused, and copies of 
the famous Act passed from hand to hand and house to house 
till all men were speaking of the “ public secret.” 

The Archbishop of Paris was nobly supported by the greater 
part of his colleagues in the hierarchy. The glorious old Bishop 
of Amiens rushed to the rescue, accepting the Instruction as 
his own on the humble plea that it expressed so much better 
than he himself could do all that he wished to say. When 
Louis was asked to send him also into banishment, he replied 
with a refusal plain and clear. “No! You shall not touch my 
saintly Bishop of Amiens.” 
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The parliament of Paris when next it met decreed to 
the Instruction the not unusual honour of being “slashed and 
burnt” by the public executioner, as containing “dangerous 
assertions, false conclusions, and propositions derogatory to the 
authority of the King over his subjects.” The intolerant 
Instruction of Mgr. de Beaumont was thus treated on the 5th 
of November, and the /o/erant Brief of Benedict the Fourteenth 
was one month later the object of not less insolent hostility. 
On the 7th of December the magistrates with calm effrontery 
suppressed the Brief in the name of King, just at the moment 
when the King himself had caused it to be sent to the Bishops 
for their adhesion. Already before this wanton insult had been 
offered to him, Louis had begun to feel the necessity of taking 
strong measures to prevent a proposed confederation of all the 
parliaments of France. 

On the 13th of December the King with all the usual pomp 
and ceremony went to the grand’ chambre to hold a it de justice, 
and caused three declarations to be registered of which the 
immediate effect was that before the end of the day nearly all 
the members of the four chambers and half the councillors of 
the grand’ chambre sent in their resignation, and the parliament 
in its corporate character ceased to exist until further orders. 
The fever of discontent was at its height, anonymous letters 
had been passed about in which such words as Le tyran des 
Francais, La coguine du roi, revealed the true tendency of the 
spirit which lurked behind the mask of zeal for the Four Articles. 
On the 2nd of January, the Abbé Bernis, the staunch supporter 
of Mme. de Pompadour, to whom he owed his advancement 
at Court, and whom he repaid with that kind of gratitude which 
lives upon sanguine hopes of future preferment, spoke in the 
council-chamber of a mysterious document traced in hierogly- 
phic characters which seemed intended to suggest assassination 
and anarchy. The attempt on the King’s life which imme- 
diately followed, turned the current of popular feeiing into a 
new channel. On January 5, 1757, as Louis was stepping into 
his carriage at Versailles about six o'clock in the evening he 
received a stab in the side. The wound was not very serious, 
as the event proved, but at first the alarm was great, for it 
seemed not unlikely that the dagger might have been poisoned. 
The assassin Damiens could not have entertained any hope of 
escaping. Two months later he suffered his terrible doom with 
amazing courage. The punishment inflicted upon the murderer 
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of Henry the Fourth was re-enacted in its chief details of horror, 
but, instead of being torn asunder like Ravaillac, Damiens was 
dragged about for an hour by four horses, and other barbarities 
were added before death came. Nothing had been elicited 
from him under examination or torture which pointed to direct 
complicity of any kind, but the unhappy man unceasingly 
reviled Mgr. de Beaumont and his colleagues in the episcopate. 
“If you had cut off the heads of three or four bishops, this 
would never have happened,” he said ; and even a shriek wrung 
from him by extremity of anguish formed itself into the words, 
Coguin d’ archevéque! The first thought of the friends of 
the disaffected and disbanded parliament was to shield them- 
selves from suspicion by fastening the charge on some con- 
venient victim; and the Society of Jesus then, as now, being 
a good mark for inventive calumny, the Jesuit Fathers were 
accused of having devised the crime. It so happened that 
nineteen years before Damiens had been employed for a few 
months as a servant by the Fathers of the College in the Rue 
Saint-Jacques. This was foundation enough to sustain a fore- 
gone conclusion. People were asked to believe that Damiens 
in his attempt to kill the King was still, what he had been 
once, a paid agent of the Jesuits; and it mattered little by 
comparison that in the interval of twenty years he had been 
in the service of four different members of the anti-Jesuit 
parliament of Paris, and had himself been a noisy adherent 
of the Jansenist party. Nothing could be clearer than that 
the Jesuit Fathers were responsible for the crime. The cry was 
caught up and repeated, and many who knew its absurdity still 
feared its possibly mischievous influence. On the day after the 
catastrophe two hundred boys failed to attend the Jesuit schools, 
for no other reason than that their anxious parents were afraid 
lest the excited mob might take the law into its own hands. 
The houses of the Society of Jesus were not, they thought, 
safe places of resort while town-criers were shouting out the 
names of Damiens and the Jesuits in the same breath. There 
can be little doubt that the poor assassin was of unsound mind, 
and under the domination of a fixed idea by which he referred 
all the evils of the times to the connivance of the King with 
the bishops in the refusal of the sacraments, but at the place 
of execution, perhaps in the lucid interval which sometimes 
comes with the approach of death, he declared that his con- 
science compelled him to retract the words which he had spoken 
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against the Archbishop. Louis showed his unchanged con- 
fidence in the integrity of Mgr. de Beaumont by sending straight 
to him a letter written to sustain the ridiculous accusation. 

The Jesuits escaped for the moment, but from that date 
their troubles began. The King’s illness naturally led to a 
fit of remorse for he fancied himself at first in danger of death. 
In great alarm he summoned his Jesuit confessor, Pere Des- 
marets, and the consequence was that discretionary power was 
vested in the Dauphin to reconstitute the royal household. 
His first act was to intimate to Madame de Pompadour that 
her presence at Versailles was not desired. The Marshal de 
Mirepoix advised her to delay her departure, and the Abbé 
Bernis, to his lasting shame, used all his efforts to retain at the 
Court a powerful protectress in whom his own hopes of attaining 
dignity and wealth were centred. The terrors of approaching 
death subsided, and before the wretched woman could be com- 
pelled to leave the palace, the King, having repented of his 
repentance, countermanded the dismissal. The old ascendancy 
was soon re-established, and the Jesuits were reserved to suffer 
all that the vengeance of a wicked woman, whose vanity had 
been wounded and whose power to afflict her adversaries was 
well known to herself, could bring upon them for having done 
their duty. 

At the beginning of September, Louis invited his long 
voiceless parliament to reassemble. Soulavie, in his Memoirs 
of the Duc de Richelieu, says that the destruction of the Jesuits 
was demanded by a portion of the parliament as the price 
of a compliance with the King’s summons. Not much reliance 
need be placed upon the statement, because it is as easy to 
affirm, as it is difficult to disprove, the existence of a secret 
treaty ; but with or without a covenant, the parliament, in point 
of fact, made it the work of its earliest attention and most 
constant predilection to persecute the Jesuits from that time 
forth. It was easy to find an occasion. A new edition of 
the well-known work on moral theology by the Jesuit Father 
Busenbaum appeared mysteriously in Toulouse. The folios 
were industriously searched to find some words in favour 
of tyrannicide. “The publication of such a book in co- 
incidence with the recent attempt is enough by itself to 
constitute the crime of high treason.” The search so made 
could not fail to bring to light something which could be 
construed in the sense required, and the book was condemned 
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to the flames. But the Jesuits of Toulouse, as also a little later 
the Jesuits of Paris, declared their entire ignorance of the issuing 
of a new edition, and vehemently repudiated the doctrine which 
the parliaments attempted to fasten round their necks. Their 
protest only made their enemies more certain of their guilt. 
The words of Voltaire may be taken as a sufficient answer to 
all this folly of wickedness. “I should only secure for them,” 
he said, “the good opinion of posterity, if I accused them of 
a crime of which Europe and Damiens have declared them 
innocent.” 

The parliament had been recalled chiefly at the instigation 
of Bernis. The courtier Abbé then interposed his good offices 
to procure the restoration of Mgr.de Beaumont. Bernis thought 
himself born to adjust all differences. The times, if ever, were 
“out of joint,” but a man had been granted by kind Heaven 
at last, who was, in his own esteem, both willing and able to 
set them right. So Christophe de Beaumont set foot once 
more in the Palace of Versailles. Louis gave him a hearty 
welcome. Afterwards he visited the Queen and the other 
members of the royal family, and then he had a long interview 
with the Abbé Bernis, in whose company he found the new 
first President of the Grand’ Chambre. “They embraced one 
another cordially,” says Bernis, writing to de Stainville, who 
was soon after created Duc de Choiseul; “oh, believe me! 
there is a right way of doing everything. Leave me to manage ; 
a little patience, and all will come right.” 

Certainly there was a gleam of sunshine at the moment 
when the Count of Artois was born (October 9, 1757), 
but the clouds gathered darkly and hope died away again. 
A community of Jansenist nuns raised the next storm. 
Mgr. de Beaumont, for very sufficient seasons, had delayed 
the convent elections in March, 1756, and refused to 
appoint an ecclesiastical Superior, reserving to himself the 
charge as long as he should deem it advisable. At the 
end of three months he received an incredibly impertinent 
letter from the misguided “ Reverend Mother,” in which she 
dared to tell him that as he would not give them what they 
wanted, she was forced, with much regret, to apply to the 
parliament for a summons to compel him. It will be remem- 
bered that all who so acted incurred excommunication. The 
parliament ordered the nuns to hold their election; the Arch- 
bishop of Paris assured them he would lay them under interdict 
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if they dared to do so. It is scarcely necessary to say that 
they did dare, for Jansenist nuns, as we have seen, were not 
deterred by trifling considerations. Thus stood the case, when 
Mgr. de Beaumont was recalled from exile. Bernis thought it 
a good time to sue for the removal of the interdict, but only 
one answer was possible. The Sisters could have the consola- 
tions of religion as soon as they chose to make their submission, 
and most decidedly not till then. Bernis was tired of hearing 
the on possumus repeated: “I cannot in conscience do what 
you ask.” “Your conscience,” he retorted, “is a dark lantern 
which is of use to yourself alone.” The answer gained currency, 
and was often quoted as a convenient formula by those who 
refused to distinguish firmness from obstinacy. A special envoy, 
the Count de Saint Florentin, was sent by the King, on January 
4, 1758, to employ every argument to induce the Archbishop to 
pardon the disobedient nuns without requiring from them any 
preliminary acknowledgment of their fault. It could not be. 
Finding all his arguments useless, the Count presented a /ettre 
de cachet, by which Christophe de Beaumont was commanded 
to go that same day to Conflans, and on the third day, at 
latest, to transfer his residence to the distant chateau of La 
Roque, his native place. Bernis represented to the King that 
such half measures were of little real utility. 

The Sisters of the Faubourg Saint-Marceau were advised to 
appeal from the Metropolitan of Paris to the Primate of Lyons, 
Cardinal de Tency, but their messenger, on his arrival, found 
that prelate lying on his death-bed. His successor, Mgr. Mon- 
tazet, even before he had received from the Pope the confirma- 
tion of his appointment, despatched an ordinance cancelling the 
interdict, and authorizing the Sisters to go forward with their 
elections. “At the end of these,” as Barbier remarks, “there 
will be a general communion of these good ladies, who will, 
after all, have the best of it, wethout having made submission 
to their Archbishop.” The firmness of even Mgr. de Beaumont 
was unequally matched against the obstinacy of excommunicated 
women. About the legality of the act of the new Primate of 
Lyons, there were two opinions, but about the haste and utter 
disregard of all the courtesy pre-eminently due from one great 
prelate to another, there could be, unfortunately, no variety of 


view. 
ARTHUR G. KNIGHT, 
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X.—THE HURONS.—OBSTACLES TO THEIR CONVERSION (continued). 
THE general council of the most noted Huron tribes met at 
last in August, 1638. Father de Brébeuf had been invited to 
be present, and during a few days before its convocation he 
endeavoured in private interviews with the principal chieftains to 
clear himself and his companions from the accusations brought 
against them. These were chiefly : they kept the doors closed 
in the morning, and would allow no one to enter—they were 
at that time saying Mass; they observed the same secrecy at 
night—they were then at their evening prayers; a clock striking 
the hours without apparent cause was a devilish contrivance ; 
a French flag floating over their humble dwelling contained the 
seed of pestilence in its folds; they had in their cabin a piece 
of cloth in which the plague had been wrapped up. The reasons 
assigned by the good father for these strange things were so 
unsatisfactory to the Indians, that the best inclined among them 
declared openly to Father de Brébeuf that the least harm the 
missionaries could expect, was to be sent back ignominiously 
to Quebec. 

The great council opened on the evering of August 4th, 
and this first night was entirely devoted to a discussion about 
war or peace with some neighbouring nation. Brébeuf, who 
was even invited to speak on this subject, and tried to conciliate 
them by offering the usual presents for the Aecaling of their 
dissensions, says that it was impossible to show more prudence 
and good sense than they did in that preliminary discussion. 

The following evening the council met again for deciding 
the fate of the Jesuits. The large wooden edifice was filled 
with warriors. On one side the deputies of the Sear nation, 
sent by fourteen populous villages, sat in gloomy silence, and 
Brébeuf was invited to place himself in the midst of them. 
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There was a kind of good nature manifested by this arrange- 
ment, because the greatest friends of the Fathers had always 
been among the Bears. On the opposite side of the long cabin, 
the deputies of four other tribes took their seats with less show 
of kindly feelings. They all unanimously called a blind old 
man of the name of Ontitarac to preside over their deliberations. 

With a voice trembling with emotion, still strong enough to 
be heard by all of them, Ontitarac, after a few compliments 
addressed to the absent tribes and the chiefs present at the 
meeting, called their attention to the importance of the subject 
to be discussed, which was nothing else than their own preserva- 
tion as a race, for which it was necessary to find out the cause 
of the pestilence in order to know its remedy. 

The Indian who had presided previously at the solemn feast 
of the dead, and who always occupied the highest position in 
the national councils, at once began a striking but exaggerated 
description of the present calamity. As Father de Brébeuf 
could scarcely follow him, owing to the indistinctness of his 
utterance, he asked to be allowed to sit near him, and passing 
over to the opposite side of the cabin, he found himself in the 
midst of his most furious enemies. 

“T have never in my life,” says the Father, describing this 
scene, “witnessed anything so sad and gloomy as the assembly 
by which I was surrounded. To confirm the words of the first 
speaker, each of them in turn gave out the number of the dead 
and of the sick in his own family. Their utterances were rather 
sighs and groans than words. They seemed to consider them- 
selves as destined to die of the plague like the others. They 
evidently intended to point us out as the sole cause of the 
evil. They all looked like accusers calling loudly for our 
condemnation.” 

One of the speeches is given almost in full by the Father, 
in the Re/ation for 1638; and it is important to translate a 
part of it at least, both as a specimen of Indian oratory, and 
as a proof of the more than insecure position of the missionaries. 
It must be said, however, that Father de Brébeuf evidently did 
not attach any importance to the phraseology of the Indians, 
and to their predilection for short, pointed, and picturesque 
sentences. He merely translated their ideas into the French 
of his time; and this was the main point. 

“Brethren,” cried out the red man, “you are aware that 
I never speak except in war councils; to fight against our 
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enemies is my only occupation. On this occasion, however, I 
must speak, since all the other war captains of my nation are 
dead. Before I sink down into my grave, I must say a few 
words for the good of our country, which is all but destroyed. 
This cruel malady has entered all the cabins of my village, 
and has fallen most heavily on my own family, since we are 
now reduced to two. 

“This was never the case when formerly pestilence raged 
among us. After two or three moons the evil disappeared, 
and in a short time we lost even the memory of it. The present 
affliction has now lasted twelve moons, and there is not yet 
any sign of an approaching termination. 

“The chief cause of our alarm is our complete ignorance 
of the origin of the pestilence. I must tell you what I heard 
about it a few days ago; but before doing so, it is my duty to 
protest that my words are not prompted by passion. I neither 
hate nor love the French, never having had anything to do 
with them, since this meeting is the first occasion I ever had 
of becoming personally acquainted with them. I do not wish 
to do them any injury, but I must relate what I lately heard 
from one of our people, who had just returned from trading at 
Quebec.” 

Then he spoke of some peculiar kinds of sorcery, in which, 
he pretended, the Fathers were known to be proficient; and 
he did so with such an appearance of sincerity and impartiality, 
that he evidently produced a deep impression upon all the 
Indians. Father de Brébeuf felt the importance of rebutting 
this accusation, and asking loudly to be heard in his defence, 
he proved the impossibility of such being the case, though in 
his letter he does not mention the proofs he gave. It seems, 
however, that he convinced the Hurons Of his veracity, except 
with regard to the piece of cloth which, they said, contained 
the malady in its folds. They wanted him to have it brought 
and destroyed before them. In vain did he protest against 
their supposition, and called on the Hurons to send some of 
their people to his cabin and make a thorough examination of 
the premises. They simply answered that it was precisely what 
all sorcerers said when they were similarly accused. 

It was, however, manifest even in the eyes of the Indians 
that Brébeuf was in earnest and spoke the truth» They 
consequently called on him to say at least what he thought 
of the malady. “My dear brothers,” he replied, “I have 
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already often told you that this disease is perfectly unknown 
to us. It would be, moreover, I think, useless for you to try 
to discover its cause; but I am going to point out to you 
some infallible truths which may enlighten you on that subject 
and on many others.” Then the Father spoke at length of the 
greatness of God, of His mercy for good men and of the 
chastisements which He inflicts on the wicked. The contagion 
in his eyes was the result both of God’s wrath on account of 
their superstitions, and of the improper treatment of the malady 
by their medicine-men. This admirable speech in which 
Brébeuf showed such fearless love of truth, knowing as he 
did that his words could not but be distasteful to the Indians, 
was frequently interrupted ; and the President of the meeting 
unable to endure it any longer, came back at last to the 
bewitched piece of cloth, and declared that the matter must be 
thoroughly investigated. Many Indians left the lodge, and 
one of them—an old man—as he passed out said aloud to 
Brébeuf: “If somebody beats in your brains we will keep his 
name secret.” Those who remained, however, after twelve 
o'clock at night, decided that they must wait for the final 
decision until the return of the Hurons who had gone that 
year to Quebec. They expected that they would hear from 
them some particulars which would fasten the crime of sorcery 
on the devoted heads of the missionaries. 

The Fathers, meanwhile, after this dreadful night of anxiety, 
pursued with simplicity the even tenor of their life. One of 
their judges did not fear to ask their hospitality after the 
meeting broke out, and they accommodated him with a bed 
in their cabin. Several others came secretly during the follow- 
ing days to inquire how they could best appease the wrath 
of God; and thus their missionary work was not even inter- 
rupted. 

The greater number of the Indians, nevertheless, gloomily 
refused to hold any further intercourse with the Fathers. During 
the whole autumn private councils met frequently in which 
the fury of their enemies seemed to prevail. On the 3rd of 
October their cabin was set on fire under circumstances which 
showed that it was an attempt to burn them in it; and towards 
the end of the month, from all the information they received, 
they could not but conclude that their death was resolved upon. 
One of their few particular friends came in great haste to tell 
them : “ My nephews, you are all but dead. The Attigueenon- 
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gnahac will come to tomahawk you as soon as the Hurons of 
this village go fishing. I have heard it from their captain.” 

The Fathers thought this piece of news was not to be 
despised. They communicated it to their French lay-servants 
that they might also prepare themselves for death. These men 
promised they would ; still they did not intend, they said, to 
receive death with folded arms. Self-defence was allowed 
them, and they would use their right as well as they could. 
“As to ourselves,” said the Fathers, “we had made up our 
mind to wait for death at the foot of the holy altar.” 

On the 28th of October, a letter was written by Brébeuf to 
the Superior at Quebec, and signed by the other missionaries, 
describing their position and the immovable firmness with which 
they expected their fate. The narrative of this great act and 
of what followed is so well told in few words by Mr. J. G. Shea, 
that I prefer to copy it rather than place before the reader 
anything of my own. 

“The letter was signed by all the missionaries at Ossossané, 
namely, by Brébeuf, Le Mercier, Chastellain, Garnier, and 
Ragueneau; the other two, Jogues and Pijart, being still at 
Ihonatiria. ‘We are,’ it begins, ‘probably on the point of 
shedding our blood in the service of our Blessed Master, Jesus 
Christ. His goodness apparently vouchsafes to accept this 
sacrifice in expiation of my own great and countless sins, and 
to crown the past services and the great and burning desires of 
all our Fathers here.’ This was said by Brébeuf in his own 
name. 

“Grieving only to leave their few Christians desolate, they 
confided their altar-furniture and Huron manuscripts to Peter, 
their proto-convert. Then as council after council was con- 
vened, and Brébeuf was examined, they prepared to die; and 
on the day named for their execution, in accordance with Huron 
custom, they gave their dying banquet. Their undaunted 
demeanour had its effect. Summoned once more to a council, 
Brébeuf at last convinced the assembled Sachems of his 
innocence ; and as he left the cabin, saw a medicine-man, his 
greatest persecutor, tomakawked by his side. Believing that 
in the dark the avenger had mistaken his victim, he asked, 
‘Was this for me?’ ‘No!’ was the reply, ‘he was a wizard, 
thou art not.’” Thus far Mr. Shea. 

Brébeuf, however, attributed the change of disposition on the 
part of the Hurons, to several other causes of which the author 
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of Catholic Missions does not speak. Whatever may be the cause, 
there were chiefly two, one natural the other supernatural, and 
Brébeuf insisted particularly on this last one. 

The first was the arrival of the Hurons who had been absent 
on their annual trading expedition to Quebec. As has been 
seen, at the end of the general council the chieftains had decided 
to wait for their return in order to judge better of the guilt 
or innocence of the missionaries. They arrived’ towards the 
end of October, precisely when the irritation was the greatest 
against the Fathers, and they spoke with the highest satisfaction 
of all they had seen and heard at Quebec. Brébeuf, in the 
Relation for 1638, speaks of it as of a manifest interposition 
of Divine Providence in their favour, though the thing itself 
was altogether of a natural character. In a great assembly held 
by the French at Three Rivers in honour of the Hurons, the 
trading Indians had been convinced of the sincere attachment 
of the missionaries for their nation. All they had seen or 
heard proved that those Fathers who laboured for them in the 
West could not think of treacherously contriving the destruction 
of the nation. They had heard there, moreover, the same 
causes assigned to the malady on which Brébeuf had so much 
insisted. All his great speech on the subject had been, as it 
were, anticipated in the East. If both agreed it must have 
been because it was the truth. The Hurons had thus an 
answer to give to all the accusations brought against the Jesuits 
in their native country. 

The second cause alleged by Brébeuf for the happy change, 
on account of which he blessed and thanked God, was altogether 
supernatural ; and to this he attached more weight than to the 
other. At that most gloomy moment, which has been described 
above, Brébeuf, as Superior of the Mission, ordered that the 
Fathers should say a novena of Masses in honour of St. Joseph. 
This began on the day of the holy Apostles, SS. Simon and 
Jude, the 28th of October, just at the time when he wrote his 
letter to the Superior at Quebec. His own words must be 
given, but the quaint and artless yet picturesque style of the 
writer can scarcely be preserved in a translation. “In our 
distress we had recourse to the great St. Joseph. We vowed 
to God to say holy Mass in his honour for nine days together, 
beginning on the feast of SS. Simon and Jude. Besides, 
as it was important that this people should be made aware of 
the affection we still felt for them, and of the little value we 
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set on this miserable life, we thought it well to invite them 
to our Atsataton—farewell banquet—as they always do them- 
selves when they know their death is near at hand. Our lodge 
was closely packed with people. This was the time, if ever, 
to speak to them of the other life. Their gloomy silence made 
more impression on us than the sense of our own danger. 

“Meanwhile, one, two, three days pass by, and to the 
surprise of everybody, we do not hear that these gentlemen are 
continuing to threaten us with death in their assemblies. I 
cannot say whether it was really the devil who had goaded the 
poor savages to fury against us; but I know this, that our 
novena was not finished when the storm was suddenly hushed ; 
so that they themselves were surprised at it. ... The simple 
fact is that since the 6th of November, when our Masses had 
been all said in St. Joseph’s honour, we have enjoyed a profound 
and unexpected peace. The more we think of it the more we 
wonder, comparing the present state of our affairs with what it 
was eight days ago.” 

Comments on all these remarkable incidents are unnecessary- 
How could the conviction of Brébeuf be a delusion when it 
was precisely his strong faith in the intervention of God which 
subdued the Huron savages and brought on the triumph of 
his cause? The Indians themselves were awed into belief at 
the sight of one who preached with such earnest conviction; and 
at a later time their own faith became strong enough to stand 
the test of those terrible calamities by which they were at last 
overpowered, when their nationality was destroyed by the 
Iroquois. But we must not anticipate. As far as we have 
reached in this history nothing had yet been gained by the 
missionaries except an opportunity of preaching the Gospel 
before shedding their blood for it, as they did at last. The 
obstacles to the conversion of this nation were still far from 
being overcome. Only a very few of their former friends had 
remained faithful to the messengers of God in the midst of 
this terrible temptation through which the neophytes had to 
pass. All the others were still unredeemed and unconvinced 
barbarians. 

To learn this truth it is only necessary to peruse the fourth 
chapter of the Relation for 1638, which treats of the Hurons 
who were baptized during that very year of persecution. It 
seems at first wonderful to read that more than one hundred 
persons, grown people and. young children, were baptized at 
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Ossossané. But the wonder ceases to those who know that 
all the Fathers had concentrated their efforts in that village, 
because it was impossible for any of them even to appear in 
the other towns in each of which two or three hundred died 
during the summer without a single one calling for spiritual 
aid. Moreover those adults who received Baptism at Ossossané 
were all sick people who most probably wished above all to 
be cured of the terrible disease. The Fathers scarcely ever 
entered a lodge except to visit the sick, and administer to them 
their simple remedies. On these occasions they disposed some 
of them to receive Baptism when it was thought they were 
going to die; in the case of the infants no one objected to it; 
and most of the ministry of the Fathers was reduced to this. 

But even at Ossossané many openly refused to become 
Christians, even after having received the bodily help offered 
indiscriminately to all. The following is a paragraph of the 
chapter from which all these remarks are drawn: “It was to us 
most painful to see that after all the trouble we took to help 
and cure them, most of those unthinking souls refused even to 
listen to the first words which appeared like a spiritual exhor- 
tation. It is indeed hard to bring back a poor Indian to his 
Creator! It fills our souls with compassion to see the power 
the devil possesses over an unbelieving mind. If, for instance, 
you speak to them of Hell, they tell you coolly that they do not 
wish to go after death anywhere else but where they are sure to 
find their parents.” 

The Fathers were obliged to content their zeal with the 
spiritual conquest of a very few noble-hearted converts; but 
over these they rejoiced with great joy. Thus in this Relation 
for 1638, they devote several chapters to the conversion of a 
single Indian, with his wife and a few of his relatives. His 
name was Chiwhatenwha, and he received the surname of 
Joseph at his baptism. From the narrative of Brébeuf, which 
is as edifying as it is simple, and without doubt accurate, we 
learn how the main body of the Huron nation afterwards 
regarded Chiwhatenwha and his family. I have only to translate 
and transcribe this important testimony :— 

“His constancy has made him famous, not only in this 
village, but all over the country. People speak of it in various 
ways, and do not agree about it. The most reasonable among 
them have all along admired the man, and continue still to do 
so. Others laugh at him, and in derision call his family a ‘set 
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of believers.’ Many point out the danger to which he exposes 
himself and his relations by refusing to use the remedies cus- 
tomary in the country. Nay more, it was rumoured nearly 
everywhere that these good Indian Christians were possibly in 
the plot concocted by us foreigners for the destruction of the 
nation. One of the most painful circumstances of the whole 
affair resulted, as I think, from the determination Chiwhatenwha 
took, when he went hunting after bears, not to rely on his 
dreams, as they always do on such occasions. On account of 
being a Christian he attached no importance to his dreams, and 
openly laughed at them. But when he returned from the hunt 
without having caught anything, he grieved to see that our holy 
faith became the laughing-stock of his companions, who all had 
been lucky in the chase, and attributed it to their belief in 
dreams.” 

Is it not surprising to see how the ideas of these pagan 
savages coincide with the views of our modern freethinkers ? 
There is not a single one of their objections against Christianity 
which is not often heard when, in France for instance, a man of 
mark makes open profession of his faith. They call him one of 
the “clericals,” a phrase which closely corresponds with those 
other words, “a set of believers,” which we have found on the 
lips of the Hurons. They say that he foolishly ruins his pros- 
pects in life by departing from the customs of his countrymen, 
just as the pagans made their objection to the bold converts of 
Brébeuf and Ossossané. The most remarkable resemblance, 
however, was the rumour spread universally that the good 
Christians of the village had joined in the plot of the foreigners 
for the destruction of their country. This is the usual reproach 
brought against Catholics, who are represented either as being 
foreigners themselves, or as yielding obedience to a foreign 
power in the Pope; and almost invariably the attempt is made 
to rouse popular feeling against them as being plotters against 
the constitution and laws of the various countries in which they 
live. Finally, the lucky chance of the dreaming Hurons who 
came back to the village loaded with game whilst the forlorn 
Christian was left without provisions for the winter, is the most 
convincing of all the objections which are brought against 
Catholicity. For while Catholic nations, as everybody knows, 
have always a meagre larder, both Protestants and infidels, on 
the contrary, rejoice in having at all times a plentiful supply of 
the good things of this life, and Providence is evidently on 
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the side of the very atheists themselves, since they arc now 
ruling the world, and glorying in their enterprize and wealth. 

A great deal more could be said on the subject ; and the 
comparison between the Hurons of 1638 and the freethinkers 
of this century might be made thereby more pointed and 
complete. I have no doubt that if the Hurons had continued 
pagans to this day, and persevered in the same opposition to 
Catholicity, they would have been placed by many modern 
ethnologists among the most enlightened and civilized nations 
of the whole world. But at least no one will object to my 
drawing from all this the conclusion that the obstacles to the 
conversion of these tribes by Brébeuf and his brother mission- 
aries were not more easily surmounted than those which at the 
present day invariably lie across the path of a zealous messenger 
of God when he finds occasion to address a freethinker on 
the importance of saving his soul. 

For a short time, however, the Fathers thought that the 
chief difficulties had been removed from their path, at least 
in the villages in which there were already a certain number of 
Christians ; and their ministry became very active at Ossossane, 
and one or two other favoured spots. Mr. Shea has given a 
comprehensive, though short sketch of it, derived from various 
reliable sources ; and it is proper to set forth the substance of it. 

Among the noted men of the nation, besides Chiwhatenwha, 
the first war chief of the confederacy—his name is not given— 
asked earnestly for instruction and Baptism. Banquets and 
councils restored the popularity of the Fathers, and the conver- 
sion of Chiwhatenwha’s wife enabled the missionaries to cele- 
brate the first Christian marriage. 

Thonatiria had been laid in ruins in consequence of the 
epidemic. What remained of this mission was transferred to 
Teananstaye, which was henceforth called St. Joseph. Three 
Fathers having lately arrived from Quebec, namely Jerome 
Lalemant, Simon Le Moyne, and Francis du Perron, four 
missionaries could remain at Ossossané, whilst four others 
settled at Teananstaye. 

Many Hurons applied for instruction, but the greatest 
number came from the Wenroe tribe, which had lately taken 
refuge among the Hurons to escape Iroquois cruelty. Two 
new missions were formed, one at the town of Scanonaenrat, 
called from that day St. Michael; another at Taenhatentaron, 
under the name of St. Ignatius. Public instructions and religious 
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exercises took place in all these new establishments, and the 
chapels werc always crowded. So far the account has been 
taken in substance from Mr. Shea’s description. 

It seemed, indeed, that the day of triumph had come ; and 
the year 1639 began in the midst of an unexpected prosperity 
Still all this was in great part delusive, and the obstacles to 
the conversion of the whole nation remained in fact nearly as 
great as during the previous year. This must be explained 
in detail from the Re/ation for 1639. It will be sufficient to 
quote several passages from the seventh chapter. The writer 
is Jerome Lalemant. Although he had been only a very short 
time in the country, he had learned from the other Fathers 
all that had taken place before he arrived, and in treating of 
subsequent occurrences, he related nothing which he had not 
himself witnessed like the others. 

He attributes to the wiles and power of the devil the new 
storm which he is going to describe, not less than those which 
had preceded it, and then he passes directly to his narrative : 

“When I arrived here at the end of last August (1638), I- 
found the Indians quiet and heard them express their regret 
for what had happened. They appeared surprised at their 
former blindness, when they had showed so much ill-will to 
men who were altogether devoted to their service. But as 
soon as the flotilla of the trading expedition returned from 
the east, and the newly landed Indians found us engaged in 
giving public and private instructions, and entirely occupied 
with our one great object, their conversion, unlike the Indians 
who had returned in the previous year, they gave full freedom 
to their tongues, and spoke with more bitterness than ever, 
reviving the old complaints and accusations in all their former 
violence. ‘Since we—the Frenchmen—had come,’ they said, 
‘and had begun to preach our doctrine, the country was the 
prey of untold calamities ; there were no more old men to be 
seen. After having caused the death of the people living in 
the villages in which we had first settled, we were now going 
through the other towns, to produce the same havoc among 
their inhabitants. Unless we were stopped in our wild career, 
the whole Huron nation would soon cease to exist.’ 

“Tt was not only in private and among themselves that 
they uttered these accusations against us; but they were not 
afraid of doing it in public, even in our own cabins and during 
the catechism which we taught openly in our chapel. It hap- 
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pened that as one of the Fathers was going through the village, 
ringing his bell and inviting the people to come to church, one 
of their leading men came out from his lodge, crying out that 
no one ought to go, that we were sorcerers, and that instead of 
believing us and following our advice, the best thing would be 
to do away with us at once, and so get rid of the evil.” 

The Father then relates how, in the midst of the cate- 
chetical instructions, one of them often stood up to contradict 
the missionary and to blaspheme the Christian religion. They 
encouraged the children to be disobedient. Occasionally the 
Fathers were pursued in the streets and by-ways by the ungrate- 
ful urchins, who pelted them with snow-balls, sticks, corn-stalks, 
er mud. Fortunately for the persecuted teachers, loose stones 
were not very plentiful in the country. 

It has been remarked that this fresh outbreak of ill-will had 
begun on the return of the trading Hurons from the east, that 
is, from Quebec and Three Rivers. With them had arrived a 
certain number of Pagan Indians from the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Father Lalemant does not give the name of the nation 
to which these Indians belonged. They could not have been 
Montagnais, but either pagan Algonquins from the neighbour- 
hood of New England, or perhaps even Iroquois from the 
Mohawk river, rambling so far west, not for war, but for trade. 
These Eastern Indians had intercourse, the Father says, “with 
certain Insular Europeans, whose colonies are settled along the 
sea towards the south, and who are known to have been ill- 
disposed toward the Roman Church and the Jesuits’ black robe. 
The roving Indians (lately arrived in the Huron country) have 
reported that the Europeans of whom I have just spoken, 
having heard that we had come to this country, said openly of 
us that we were just the men to ruin any people in the world ; 
that some of us were also found in their own native country 
in Europe, but there at least they concealed themselves, and 
as soon as one of them was caught he was put to death.” 

It is certainly curious to read this passage- in which Father 
Lalemant appears unwilling to name England and the English- 
men of that time, though all along he had them in mind, and 
he only wrote to his brethren at Quebec. We do not know 
what could be the motive of that excessive prudence. The 
only thing of importance at this moment is to notice this 
interference of the puritans of Massachussets with the Jesuit 
missions in a country so far distant from New England and 
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bordering on Lake Huron. It is known that the French mis- 
sionaries had spread the religion of Christ from the shores of 
the ocean in the east to the Mississippi in the west when Eliot 
began to form a small congregation of Indians near Boston. 
But political events, which could not then be foreseen, totally 
reversed the process in the following centuries, and with the 
spread of the English power the greatest obstacle to the 
Catholic missions arose, which would have altogether ruined 
them if they had not been supported by a far higher power 
than that of any commonwealth or kingdom. 

1631—1639. Nothing could better prove the ‘difficulties 
which still remained in the way of the conversion of the 
Hurons. Every week, as we have seen, many of them had 
expressed a strong desire of becoming Christians, and had 
openly said that “they must be baptized.” Still they continued 
to show an invincible attachment to their devilish superstitions. 
It is impossible here even to give a passing glance at the 
circumstances which produced these strange anomalies. Let it 
suffice to say that the Fathers themselves were long before 
they gained adequate knowledge of the extent and deep foul- 
ness of that moral corruption which, more than all other causes 
combined, kept these savage tribes from yielding themselves 


to the Gospel of Jesus Christ. 
A, J. THEBAUD. 
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HAVING duly exposed the errors of the Church of Rome in the 
matter of devotion to the Mother of God and to the Saints, 
Dr. Littledale proceeds to condemn another point of Catholic 
practice. He finds that, in her administration of the Sacrament 
of the Eucharist, the Roman Church is guilty of grave dis- 
obedience to the command of Christ, that she unjustifiably 
perverts a sacramental rite about the observance of which Christ 
showed Himself speciaily solicitous. “We must now come,” 
he writes, “to a further rebellion against an express Divine 
command, of which the Roman Church is guilty, that of its 
mutilation of the Sacrament of the Holy Eucharist. It is 
expressly recorded in the institution of that ordinance, that the 
Lord laid a peculiar emphasis on the cup—as though in pro- 
phetic view of a coming disobedience—which He did not lay 
upon the other part of the Sacrament, saying, ‘Drink ye a// of 
it ;’1 and accordingly it is set down by another Evangelist that 
‘they all drank of it.’? Nevertheless, the existing rule of the 
Roman Church is, that none but the celebrating priest ever does 
receive the chalice,” &c.* This would be a grave charge against 
any Church professing to be Christian ; it is doubly grave when 
made against a Church that holds regarding the sacraments 
the doctrines held by the Catholic Church. This Church 
commits herself to very decided views on the subject of sacra- 
mental rites. She will not allow that any human authority 
can make or unmake a sacrament, in any of its substantial 
parts. For her, the sacramental rite, and the grace communi- 
cated through it, come alike from Christ. It has pleased Him, 
from Whom all grace comes, to appoint certain determined 
ceremonies, on due performance of which He will give His 
grace—any ceremony not so appointed by Him, is without 
sacramental efficacy. To many very wise men this will seem 
but a mechanical way of bestowing Divine grace. Whether 
1 St. Matt. xxvi. 27. 2 St. Mark xiv. 23. 3 Plain Reasons, p. 74. 
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we choose to call it mechanical or not matters little; God is 
free to elect the manner in which what is wholly His shall 
be dispensed. The point of Catholic doctrine at present to be 
noted is that, in its substance, the external ritual which enters 
into the Sacrament is of Divine institution—quite as much the 
work of God Himself as the hidden grace which it is established 
to convey. Christ, had He so chosen it, might have left the 
externals of the sacraments to be planned by His Church, and 
promised to attach His grace to the rites she should select as 
most appropriate. But the Church holds‘ that no such power 
was entrusted to her, that the ritual of every sacrament, in all 
that belongs to its substance,° was fixed by the Redeemer 
Himself. In a country where questions of the nature and 
necessity of sacramental forms are summarily and variously 
decided by a council of State officials, with whom present 
expediency is the test of ultimate truth, such a conservative 
article of faith will not, perhaps, meet with much sympathy. 
This notwithstanding, such has been, and such must remain 
the faith of the Church. She claims the right to fix and to 
alter the lesser observances that surround the administration of 
the sacraments, as times and circumstances shall require. But 
over the essential rite she disclaims all control.6 That she 
cannot touch under any pressure of changing needs. 

Under these circumstances, Dr. Littledale’s charge assumes 
an imposing gravity. If the Church has deliberately set aside 
an. observance upon which Christ, in the institution of the 
Sacrament laid special stress, we may take it for granted that 
she has eliminated a most important element from the sacra- 
mental rite; that she has thus entirely parted from the 
Sacrament of Christ, and that in the ceremony, by which she 
has replaced it, she is not administering ahy sacrament at all. 
Dr. Littledale does not, it now appears, draw out to the full 
the heinousness of the offence with which he charges the 
Church. One explanation of this may be that he does not 
himself realize the greatness of the evil which “rebellion against 
an express Divine command” on the point in question would 
involve. In England we are not over-nice in measuring the 
gravity of sins of this kind. It is not, therefore, matter for 
wonder that even an approved theologian of the National 
Church, with every disposition to be severe, should fail,. never- 


* Council of Trent, Sess. vii. can. 1. 5 Jbid. Sess. xxi. cap. ii. 
§ Jbid. ioc. cit. 
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theless, to proportion his reproof to the offence he has here 
set himself to censure. Conservatism with regard to sacra- 
ments is a novel virtue in the Anglican Establishment. Dr. 
Littledale will be readily excused for practising it awkwardly. 

The grounds upon which Dr. Littledale bases his very 
serious charge are these. First, there is recorded in the Gospel’ 
the express command of Christ, that all—“celebrating priest” 
and assisting laity alike—should drink of the chalice. Christ’s 
words are: “Drink ye af of it.” And, “Our Lord has said 
in another place, ‘Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you ;’* and His Apostle 
has added, writing to the laity of Corinth, ‘As often as ye eat 
this Bread and drink this Cup, ye do show the Lord’s death 
till He come, and again, ‘Let a man examine himself, and so 
let him eat of that Bread and drink of that Cup.’”® 

Secondly, the unchanging practice of the Greek Church, and 
the practice of the Roman Church up to the twelfth century, 
are against the present custom. 

Thirdly, the older Popes declared Communion in one kind 
to be heretical, and thus condemned by anticipation the errors 
of their later successors. On these grounds Dr. Littledale 
prefers his accusation. 

In certain supplementary chapters, he comments upon what 
he calls the “excuses” of the Council of Trent in behalf of 
Communion under one kind. When we have examined the 
grounds on which he justifies his censure of the Catholic Church, 
we will consider his refutation of the teaching of the Council of 
Trent. 

To begin with the argument from St. Matthew’s narrative 
of the Last Supper. The Evangelist states that Jesus, “taking 
the chalice gave thanks, and gave it them (His Apostles), 
saying: Drink ye all of this.” It is on our Lord’s use of the 
word af that Dr. Littledale appears to found his argument, 
He puts the word in italics, and then adds, apparently in con- 
firmation of his implied reasoning, that St. Mark has been 
careful to note: “ They all drank of it.”*" He does not consider 
it necessary to enter on an exposition of the Sacred Text; he 
puts that one word in italics and takes his case for proved, leaving 
it to his readers to discover wherein lies the point of the proof. 
In the sentence next following he passes to a denunciation of 


7 St. Matt. xxvi. 27. 8 St. John vi. 53. 9 1 Cor. xi. 26, 28. 
10 St. Mark xiv. 23. 
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the Catholic Church for her dissent from the doctrine thus 
peremptorily established: “Nevertheless, the existing rule of 
the Roman Church,” &c. This method of reasoning has the 
advantage of being succinct, but it has the defect of not being 
conclusive. The italics do not belong to the original text; 
they must, therefore, have been introduced at the discretion of 
Dr. Littledale. The liberty which he thus asserts for himself, 
he will not object to in another. Let us suppose that some 
adversary of Dr. Littledale chose to adopt the method of reason- 
ing by italics, and, for purposes of his own, had the word “ye” of 
the authorized text printed in that type, what would then become 
of Dr. Littledale’s argument? We should read: “Drink ye all 
of it ;” the command to partake of the cup would be distinctly 
limited to the Apostles, and the text would wholly cease to 
bear upon the question of lay Communion. The arbitrary 
italicizing of the word “all,” does not, it is clear, settle the 
whole question. To prove that the command, “Drink ye all 
of it,” is addressed to all and each of the faithful, it is indis- 
pensable to prove that the pronoun “ye” in our Lord’s sentence 
includes all the members of His Church, not merely the twelve 
men whom He had then before Him. The word “all,” which 
Dr. Littledale has chosen to emphasize, is, according to the 
ordinary rules of grammatical concord, co-extensive in signifi- 
cation with the word to which it is linked. If the word “ye” 
of the English sentence does not signify the whole body of the 
Christian faithful, the adjective coupled to it cannot, by any device 
of interpretation, be made to signify so much. Without further 
exposition of the text, the emphasizing of the word “all” is 
wholly without effect upon the point at issue. This exposition 
Dr. Littledale has omitted to supply, and, till the omission is 
repaired, we must hold his argument valueless. Let us make 
still clearer the necessity for a less summary treatment of the 
text than Dr. Littledale has chosen to give. In the same 
chapter of St. Matthew, separated from Dr. Littledale’s quota- 
tion by only three verses, we find the words: “Then saith Jesus 
unto them: All ye shall be offended because of Me this night.” 
Adopting Dr. Littledale’s method, and putting the stress of 
emphasis on the word “all,” we could dress up an argument to 
prove that our Lord expected all the members of the Christian 


42 'V, 31. We follow the Authorized Version. It is more unfavourable to 
Dr. Littledale’s interpretation than the Greek text, in which the pronoun ‘‘ ye” is 
not expressed before the verb ‘‘ drink.” 
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Church to be present, that night, in Gethsemane, and prophesied 
that they would desert Him at the moment of His arrest. 

Dr. Littledale directs our attention to the circumstance that 
Christ bade all the Apostles drink of the chalice, whereas He 
gave no such injunction.in the case of the consecrated bread. 
The difference can be explained without supposing any “view 
of coming disobedience.” ‘He took bread,” says the Evangelist, 
“and blessed it and brake it and gave it to the disciples,” ™ 
thus giving to each a morsel. But the chalice after its conse- 
cration could not be so divided, it was necessary to pass it from 
one to another of the group in succession. Interpreted without 
reference to controversial needs, the words of our Lord are no 
more than His injunction, as He handed the consecrated cup 
to the Apostle nearest him, that all present should partake of 
it in turn. We are ready to admit that the receiving of the 
chalice was, at that Last Supper, established as a rite destined 
to be perpetuated in the Church; but we cannot hold that this 
rite could not be perpetuated unless all who at any time assisted 
at the Eucharistic Sacrifice were obliged to partake of the 
Sacred Offering. The boldest controversialist will hardly 
maintain that Christ’s command obliges every one present at 
Mass to receive Communion with the priest, in the same way 
as His command in the Supper-room obliged all present to 
communicate with our Lord. If His words do not mean so 
much as this, how can they be shown to have precisely that 
amount of meaning which Dr. Litt!edale has chosen to attach 
to them? Either Christ's command was addressed to all future 
assistants at the Eucharistic rite, or it was addressed only to 
those then and there present. The first alternative no Church 
that calls itself Christian would accept, the second leaves the 
text wholly without effect on the question of lay Communion. 
Dr. Littledale has underrated the need for proof in this matter. 
Luther, Melancthon, Calvin, and their ablest followers applied 
much ingenious interpretation to force the text in question into 
a command in favour of lay Communion under both kinds. 
What laborious exposition could not do for them, those per- 
emptory italics will hardly achieve for Dr. Littledale. Indeed, 
we might almost say that where Calvin and Chemnitz failed, it 
would be too much to hope that Dr. Littledale should succeed 
by any method whatever. 

We pass now to the further quotations from Scripture 


12 St. Matt. xxvi. 26. 
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Dr. Littledale seems to throw them in gratuitously as proofs 
for which there was no need, arguments in excess, added to 
support a position already decisively established. He begins 
with a text from the sixth chapter of St. John: “Except ye 
eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have 
no life in you.” We cannot here congratulate Dr. Littledale 
on his adherence to the lines of approved Protestant interpre- 
tation. It ig not the rule with Protestant commentators to see 
in the “hard sayings” of Christ which St. John here records, a 
direct allusion to the Sacrament in which the “Flesh of Christ 
is really bread.” The uncompromising Reformers of the early 
school had no patience with this exposition. They understood 
the eating and drinking here insisted upon by the Redeemer to 
be a spiritual appropriation, by faith, of a certain life-giving 
virtue inherent in His Humanity—this and nothing more. Their 
followers of the milder Anglican school have not departed from 
this interpretation. In the latest commentary of the Bible 
executed by “Bishops and other clergy of the Anglican Church,” 
the old Protestant view is faithfully reproduced. “ By the ‘flesh,’ 
in this narrower sense,” writes Canon Westcott, ‘‘we must under- 
stand the virtue of Christ’s Humanity as living for us; by the 
‘blood,’ the virtue of His Humanity as subject to death. The 
believer must be made partaker of both. The Son of Man 
lived for us and died for us, and communicates to us the effects 
of His life and death as perfect Man.” Dr. Littledale has put 
away the traditional interpretation of which the Cambridge 
Regius Professor of Divinity is here the exponent. He has 
adopted, instead, the view prevailing in the Catholic Church, 
that our Lord is here speaking of the Eucharistic Sacrament, 
and in this way he has been able to find in the text he has 
quoted, a plea for Communion in both kinds. As before, he 
offers no comment upon the text; he simply puts the words, 
“and drink His Blood,” in italics, and passes on. It is difficult 
to account for this summary procedure. Dozens of standard 
Protestant interpreters have failed to discover in the passage 
quoted any direct reference to the Eucharist. Surely this might 
have suggested to Dr. Littledale that some gloss was needed 
to convince the Protestants for whom he wrote that the text 
not only referred to the Eucharist, but that it actually fixes the 
details of the rite by which the Sacrament is to be administered. 
Of the strictly Protestant theory, however, he takes no note, the 


7 eh, 92. 4 Speaker’s Commentary, New Testament, vol. ii. p. 107. 
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Catholic exposition he does not allude to; he despatches the 
whole matter with a few italics, as if the words of the Gospel 
could not possibly bear another meaning than that he has 
chosen to put upon them. 

We will treat the point with more earnestness ; if it is worth 
while to discuss it at all, it is worth while to discuss it seriously. 
Abandoning the extreme Protestant position, we take it for 
granted that the words which Dr. Littledale quotes, refer to 
sacramental participation in the Body and Blood of Christ. 
Our Lord’s purpose, in the discourse from which they are 
taken, is to impress upon his hearers the central truth of the 
new Gospel, that spiritual life can come to men only through 
Him—the Redeemer; that He—the Being of flesh and blood 
before them—is the source of all the influences which go to 
maintain the life of grace in man regenerate. The evening 
before this discourse Christ had worked the miracle of the 
multiplication of the loaves, to feed the multitude in their 
distress. The crowd had come to seek Him again in con- 
sequence of this favour, and He, thereupon, took occasion to 
teach them that they should seek Him, rather for sake of the 
food of their souls, than for sake of the bread which perishes. 
They resented this teaching strongly, and were offended that 
He should call Himself the true Bread of Life, of which the 
manna that fed their fathers in the desert was but a figure. 
Christ did not withdraw any whit of the offensive doctrine, for 
all their murmuring. On the contrary, He proceeded straight- 
way to explain that the words He had spoken were to have 
rigidly literal fulfilment, that men were to receive of the quick- 
ening virtue within Him, by actually partaking of His Body 
and Blood. In this supreme truth His discourse culminates. 
Spiritual life was to be imparted to men by bestowing upon 
them literally and in very fact His material Body and His 
material Blood. To assert this truth with a plainness which 
shall defy misconception, is the evident purpose of Christ. He 
employs many and varying forms of expression to make His 
meaning unmistakable—amongst the rest, the phrase Dr. Little- 
dale has quoted: “Except ye eat the Flesh of the Son of Man, 
and drink His Blood, ye have no life in you.” 

There can be no doubt whatever that it was not here the 
purpose of Christ to define in detail the rite according to which 
the Sacrament of His Body and Blood should be administered. 


3 V. 53. 
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A few considerations will render this evident. In the first place, 
the drift of all His assurances was to force upon His hearers the 
truth from which they shrank, that the physical elements of His 
Human Nature were to be offered as food to those who should 
believe in Him. The texts which immediately precede the text 
quoted by Dr. Littledale, and those which immediately follow it, 
are but emphatic repetitions of this one truth; we may 
take it that in the text before us no new truth is insisted upon. 
Again, Christ follows up that startling saying: “Except ye eat 
of the Flesh of the Son of Man, and drink His Blood, ye have 
no life in you,” with this explanation: “For My Flesh is meat 
indeed, and My Blood is drink indeed.”"* He names only two 
elements of His physical nature, but by these He signifies the 
whole. The efficacy of this nature sacramentally received He 
describes in terms borrowed from the physical order ; it supplies 
the energy of spiritual life to the soul, as food and drink support 
the processes of animal life in the body. Christ has chosen to 
describe His Human Nature, with all that now belongs to it, 
under the terms “flesh” and “blood;” as a necessary conse- 
quence, He must describe the receiving of this Human Nature 
by the terms “eating” and “drinking.” The use of the first 
figure makes necessary the use of the second. And as “flesh” 
and “blood” in the first case signify no more than the entire 
Human Nature of Christ sanctified in its union with the 
Divinity, so the terms “eat” and “drink,” in the second, signify 
no more than the actual sacramental receiving of this Human 
Nature, and the consequent appropriating of the elements of 
spiritual life which it contains. To put this more clearly and 
more briefly: That phrase of explanation, “ For My Blood is 
drink indeed,” can have either of two meanings. It may mean, 
“My Blood will be given in the Eucharisti¢ Sacrament in liquid 
form ;” or it may mean, “ My Blood actually received will give 
vivifying energy to the soul.” In the first meaning, it in no way 
explains why the drinking of Christ’s Blood is necessary to 
life; in the second, it proves there is question only of the efficacy 
of Christ’s Human Nature sacramentally received in its fulness. 
Thus in the text itself we find ample grounds for the view that 
Christ is not here fixing the details of a rite, but explaining the 
effect of a sacrament. If any doubt could still have remained 
as to our Lord’s meaning, He was careful to remove it. He put 
it beyond all question that He did not intend to make the 
sO. Xs, 
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receiving of His sacred Blood, under the liquid species, a con- 
dition of life, for in this same discourse He again and again 
attributed the fulness of life-giving efficacy to Communion in 
one kind. “This is the Bread that cometh down from Heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, and not die.”"”?_ “If any man eat of 
this Bread, He shall live for ever.” ‘This is that Bread which 
came down from Heaven, not as your fathers did eat manna, 
and are dead: he that eateth of this Bread shall live for ever.” 

These emphatic assurances precede the text quoted by Dr. 
Littledale, and they are repeated after it. Surely Christ does 
not deny in one sentence what He asserted in the sentence 
preceding. If Christ in verse 51 asserts that to eat of the 
Bread which is His Flesh is to secure life eternal, it cannot be 
maintained that He has distinctly denied this in verse 53, and 
He would plainly deny it did He there assert Communion 
in the liquid species to be essential to the Sacrament, and thus a 
necessary condition of eternal life. If then we are to understand 
Christ’s words as having meaning at all, we must understand the 
obligation of eating the Flesh of the Son of Man and drinking 
His Blood, otherwise than Dr. Littledale has understood it. 

We come now to the last of Dr. Littledale’s Scriptural 
proofs. They are taken from the eleventh chapter of St. Paul’s 
first Epistle to the Corinthians: “As often as ye eat this Bread 
and drink this Cup, ye do show the Lord’s Death till He come.” 
And again, “ Let a man examine himself, and so let him eat of 
that Bread and drink of that Cup.”” 

The first of these texts cannot be said to bear directly on 
the question at issue. St. Paul has’ just finished his account 
of the institution of the Eucharist, the details of which he had 
learnt by special revelation from the Lord. He has quoted 
the words of institution, to prove from them: first, the Real 
Presence of Christ in the Eucharist; secondly, the beneficial 
character of the Eucharistic Offering, and lastly the commemo- 
rative character of this Sacrifice. His aim is to inculcate respect 
for the Sacred Mysteries, and in each of the points thus proved 
he finds a motive for reverence. In the verse with which we are 
now dealing, he is dwelling on the last of the three, reminding 
the faithful of Corinth that in their Communion the death of the 
Lord is symbolized. This showing forth of the death of the 
Lord belongs primarily to the sacrificial rite. The separate 
consecration of the bread and wine, the consequent presence 

Vv. G0. 8 V. 58. 19 Vv. 26, 28. 
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of Christ under each of the separate species in virtue of a 
consecration which directly and explicitly affects only one 
element of the Sacred Humanity, the Communion of the offici- 
ating priest in both species,—all this is symbolical of the death- 
sacrifice in which the Blood of the Redeemer was drained from 
the channels through which it flowed and the living tissues 
which it fed. To a certain extent the same symbolism is found 
in the Sacramental Communion of the laity and non-officiating 
clergy. They too receive Christ under two distinct species, 
or under one of the two species in which He is present on 
the altar. In either case the Communion shows forth the 
breaking up and separation of the elements of Christ’s Humanity 
in the great Sacrifice of Atonement. St. Paul recalled this 
significance of the Eucharistic rites to his Corinthian Christians, 
that whenever they took part in them they might remember 
their import, and be impressed by it. “As often as ye eat this 
Bread and drink this Cup, ye do show forth the Lord’s death.” 
The Apostle is stating a point of doctrine true for all time, 
not fixing a point of present or future ritual. He explains the 
symbolical meaning of the Sacrament from the sacramental rite 
as it was then in use, but he does not determine how much 
of the then prevalent rite was essential to the symbolical 
character of the Sacrament. He intimates, no doubt, the con- 
tinuance of this symbolism till Christ’s coming, but whether it 
shall be continued with all the details of ritual observed in the 
early Church, this he does not explain, and this it would be 
wholly beside his purpose to explain. 

Dr. Littledale’s second quotation from St. Paul: “Let a man 
examine himself, and so let him eat of that Bread and drink of 
that Cup,” we dismiss with a few words. It contains no indica- 
tion whatever that the Apostle expected. lay Communion in the 
chalice to “last till the second coming of thes Lord.” It is 
simply and obviously a precept to the neglectful to prepare 
themselves duly for the Sacrament, which according to the then 
prevailing discipline was administered in both kinds. That this 
discipline was to persevere unchanged in the Church is in no 
way intimated here. The point of the precept touches the 
disposition of the communicant, not the rite of Communion. 
Addressing himself immediately to the first Christians, the 
Apostle describes Communion in terms which accorded with the 
earliest usage. But we cannot infer from this description the 
unchangeableness of the then existing practice, any more than 
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we can argue that St.Paul meant the love-feast of the early 
Church to be of perpetual observance, because of the precept 
which he lays upon the Corinthians four verses further on: 
“Wherefore, my brethren, when ye come together to eat, tarry 
for one another.” 

We may now take leave of Dr. Littledale’s Scriptural argu- 
ments. They contain nothing which had not often been said 
before, and said perhaps with more effect. He does no more 
than parade without comment a few of the texts which have 
done duty for the heretics of Europe during the last three 
centuries. We have contented ourselves with giving the replies 
which Hussites, Lutherans, and Calvinists have over and over 
again received. We have not sought in Scripture an express 
sanction for Communion in one kind—though such sanction 
was easy to find.” There was no need to do this. When 
we have shown that Scripture contains no Divine command 
making Communion in both kinds obligatory on all, we have 
shown that Scripture furnishes no reproach against the present 
discipline of the Church, that in introducing this discipline she 
has not violated any command contained in the Gospel, nor 
arrogated to herself any right which Scripture denies her. 

We now come to the historical argument. Dr. Littledale 
maintains Communion in one kind to be a “modern novelty.” 
In proof of this he cites the custom of the Greek Church which 
“still communicates her eighty millions of believers in both 
kinds,” and then he appeals to the authority of Cardinal Bona 
and the Council of Constance, who assert Communion in both 
kinds to have been the rule in the early Church. Herewith his 
argument ends. “There is no question as to usage here,” he 
writes triumphantly. This, we reply, must depend wholly on 
the further question, what it is that usage is invoked to prove. 
If the point to be established is, that in the public liturgical 
services of the Church Communion in both kinds was the 
prevailing observance from the first to the twelfth century, 
Dr. Littledale has done all that is necessary for his case—usage 
on this point is unequivocal. But if this be not at all the point, 
Dr. Littledale has not consulted usage aright, and the answer he 
has evoked is wholly irrelevant. Now this assuredly is not the 
point. No Catholic writer, so far as we know, has been led 
to deny that in the early Church the Eucharist was most 
frequently administered in both kinds. This no Catholic writer 


St. John vi. 50, 59; Acts ii. 42; Acts xx. 7, IT. 
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has been at all concerned to deny. The position taken up by 
the Catholic theologian is not affected by the question of preva- 
lent usage in any time or place. He claims for the Church 
the right to modify existing usage within certain limits. He 
maintains that she did not exceed her powers when she made 
Communion in one kind the law for Western Christendom, and 
that she would not exceed her powers did she again introduce 
the ancient practice. To establish her right by historical proof 
we have not to inquire whether participation under both kinds 
was once the rule, but whether, under that rule, participation in 
both kinds was held to be of the essence of the Sacrament. 
We have not to ask what was the prevailing observance in a 
given age or a given country, but whether the Christian sense of 
that age or that country esteemed the prevalent observance in 
all its parts to belong to the substance of the Sacrament. If 
the Church, at any time, held the administration of the 
Eucharist in one kind to be valid, she thereby implicitly asserted 
her own right to make Communion under one kind the general 
law, whenever the need arose for such a discipline. If it ever 
was a point of Christian faith, borne out by Christian practice, 
that in certain circumstances the purpose of Christ in the insti- 
tution of the Eucharist might be fully met, and His ordinances 
on the rite of the Sacrament fully obeyed by communicating in 
one kind, this faith was a distinct acknowledgment that in 
circumstances of which the Church was to judge the urgency, 
Communion in one kind might be prescribed by a common law 
without prejudice to the integrity of the Sacrament or to the 
rights of the faithful. 

We are, then, warranted in saying that Dr. Littledale, when 
he consulted antiquity as to the practice which generally pre- 
vailed up to the twelfth century, lost-sight of the real point 
at issue. In such case, it is not surprising that he should have 
succeeded in proving what those whom he assails concede 
without question. Had he realized fully how much was to 
be demonstrated in order to prove Communion in one kind 
a “modern novelty,” he would hardly have appealed to Cardinal 
Bona. In the passage which he quotes, this “most eminent 
liturgical writer of the Roman body” does indeed maintain 
that all who know anything of ecclesiastical history will allow 
Communion in both kinds to have prevailed in the Church till 
the twelfth century. But does Dr. Littledale think it irrelevant 
to notice that Cardinal Bona is here speaking of the ordinary 
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Communion received during the solemn liturgical services, while 
he asserts with the same emphasis that under other circum- 
stances and at other times Communion was administered in 
one kind only ?#! 

If we had before us no further purpose than the refutation of 
Dr. Littledale, we might let the matter drop here. But, for more 
important ends, it is worth while to learn in detail, how far an 
appeal to antiquity vindicates the present discipline of the 
Church. In 1415 the Council of Constance extended to the 
whole of Western Christendom a law already in force in many 
dioceses of Europe—that Communion should be administered to 
the laity and non-celebrating clergy in one kind only. Did 
the Church here claim a right which had not been freely exer- 
cised before? Did she enforce an observance at variance with 
the most venerable traditions ? We maintain that she did not; 
that she did no more than prescribe in the administration of the 
Eucharist a rite which the usages of East and West alike 
proclaimed valid, and which had already been largely employed 
in both churches as the need arose. We will mention a few of 
the cases in which this rite was used. 

We begin with the Communion of infants. A few sentences 
from a modern work of exceptional merit will best describe this 
administration of the Sacrament. “For a long time it was 
customary to communicate children, under the species of wine, 
immediately after Baptism. This used to be done by the priest 
dipping his finger in the Precious Blood, and then putting it 
into the child’s mouth to suck. The custom is still kept up in 
the East, where Baptism, Holy Eucharist, and Confirmation are 
administered on the same occasion. Romsee says™ that this 
custom prevailed, at least in some Churches of the West, up to 
the eleventh century. According to the practice of the modern 
Greek Church, infants are now generally given the Precious 
Blood in a spoon.”* There is evidence, too, that in the primitive 
Church Communion was administered from the chalice to 
baptized children of more mature age, whom their mothers 
carried to the assembly of the faithful. The following anecdote, 


21 «Extra Sacrificium vero, et extra Ecclesiam semper et ubique communio sub 
una specie in usu fuit” (Rer. Liturg. lib. ii. c. xviii. § 1). We shall show, later, that 
even this statement requires modification. 

#2 iv. p. 309. 

23 History of the Mass and its Ceremonies in the Eastern and Western Church. 
By Rev. John O’Brien, A.M., p. 378, 6th Edit. New York, 1880. Cf. Goar’s 
Attestatio, an Appendix to Allatius’ work, De Consensione Utriusque Ecclesia. 
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for the truth of which St. Cyprian vouches, indicates the 
existence of this custom in the early African Church. We 
give it in the words of the martyr. 

“Hear an incident which took place in my own presence, 
and of which I was witness. An infant girl had been left under 
the care of a nurse by her parents, who in the hurry of their 
flight could not better provide for her. The nurse carried her 
to the magistrates. These latter, in presence of the idol before 
which the people assembled, gave the child, who was too young 
to eat flesh, some bread soaked in wine, which was itself a 
remnant of their sacrifice. The mother later recovered her 
daughter. But the child was now no more able to speak and 
declare the crime that had been committed than she had 
formerly been able to understand and prevent it. In ignorance 
of what had taken place the mother carried her with her to 
our Sacrifice. But in the meeting of the brethren (saints) the 
girl, unable to endure our prayers and our supplications, was 
seized at one moment with a fit of crying, at another with a 
violent agitation of mind; and, as if impelled by some 
tormentor, her soul, though inexperienced and of tender years, 
confessed with the best signs it could the consciousness of the 
crime. When the solemn rites had been performed, and the 

deacon presented the chalice to the assistants, the child, when 

her turn came, feeling the presence of the Divine Majesty, 
turned away her head, closed her lips firmly, and refused the 
chalice. The deacon persisted, and in spite of her struggles 
| poured some of the Sacrament of the chalice into her mouth. 
i Sobbing and vomiting followed. The Eucharist could not remain 
in a defiled mouth and body.”™ It is needless to comment upon 
| this anecdote. The Sacrament was not seceived by the child in 
the form of bread. If it had been there would be no place 
for the moral which St. Cyprian draws at the close. In the 
West the Sacrament was administered to children in liquid form 
so late as the twelfth century; we have evidence of this in 
a Constitution of Paschal the Second which ordains that “little 
ones shall communicate in the Blood only.”* 

We may take it, then, as proved beyond dispute, that the 
Universal Church has acknowledged the validity of infant 
Communion, though made in one kind only. It is an obvious 
inference from this fact, that the Church has not understood 





4 Liber de Lapsis. xxv.; Migne, Patrol. iv. p. 484. 
*%5 Baronius, Anzal. tom. xii. ad ann. 1118. 
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Christ to have given “an express Divine command” making 
Communion in both kinds necessary to the Sacrament, and that 
from the remotest times she has unhesitatingly exercised the 
right of deciding when. it shall be administered in one kind 
only. 

Again, it has been the uniform practice of the Eastern and 
Western Churches to administer Communion to the sick in one 
kind—most frequently under the species of bread only, at times, 
however, under the single species of wine.** The custom dates 
back to the most distant antiquity. In the days of the early 
persecutions, when the Christian churches, or places of assembly, 
were not secure against pillage and profanation, the faithful 
were privileged to guard the Eucharist in their homes. They 
could not always foresee when it would be possible for them 
to meet for the celebration of the Sacred Mysteries, and in the 
interval they often had sore need of the strength which the 
Sacrament is destined to impart. They were, therefore, per- 
mitted to carry It with them to their homes, and to receive It 
there, as their devotion prompted. The members of the 
Christian family could take It each one for himself,” or they 
might administer It to one another.* But this Communion 
was made in one kind only.” The same rule was observed 
with regard to the sick, and to imprisoned confessors, who were 
unable to assist at the Holy Mysteries. When the solemn 
Sacrifice had been offered in the Christian assembly, the Sacra- 
ment was carried to the homes of the sick, and to the prisons of 
the confessors. In the Greek Church the deacons were charged 
with this duty to the absent brethren; in the Latin Church 
the lesser clergy—the acolytes particularly—were employed for 
this ministry. We are all familiar with the story of the acolyte 
Tharsicius, who gave his life rather than expose to the eyes of 
the profane the Body of the Lord which he carried. 


26 The Constitution of Paschal the Second, which we have already quoted, pre- 
scribes Communion in the Blood only, for the sick who are unable to swallow bread, 
‘* Quibus satis communicari in sanguine” (Vide Baronius, l.c.). 

27 Tertullian, Ad Uxorem, lib. ii. c. 5; Migne, Patrol. i. p. 1296. 

%8 Binterim, Denhwiirdigheiten, bd. 2. th. 2. s. 94. 

29 The faithful seem to have preserved the Sacrament in a box or casket. St. 
Cyprian mentions the case of a woman who, ‘‘ with unworthy hands, attempted to 
open the casket in which the Sacrament of the Lord (sanctum Domini) was preserved, 
but who was deterred from touching it by the flames which issued from it” (Z2. de 
Lapsis, cap. xxvi). 

30 Binterim, Denkwiirdighetten, bd, 2. th. 2. s. 91. 
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Tharsicium sanctum Christi sacramenta gerentem 
Cum malesana manus peteret vulgare prophanis 
Ipse animam potius voluit dimittere czesus, 
Prodere quam canibus rabidis ccelestia membra. 


The death scene of the aged penitent Serapion reveals to us 
the early custom of the East in the administration of the 
Sacrament to the sick. The incident is described in a letter 
of Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, which Eusebius has pre- 
served. “There was amongst us,” writes the Bishop, “an old 
man, Serapion by name, one of the faithful, who had led a long 
life free from reproach, but who fell in the persecution. The 
man again and again sought pardon, but no one would listen 
to him, for he had offered Sacrifice. At length, being taken ill, 
he lay for three days speechless and insensible. Rallying some- 
what on the fourth day, he called his grandson to him. ‘How 
long will you keep me here, child?’ he asked. ‘Make haste, 
I implore you, and set me free. Call a priest tome.’ Having 
uttered these words, he again became speechless. The boy ran 
to summon the priest. It was night ; the priest himself was sick, 
and could not come. But I had given order that those who 
were about to quit this life should receive pardon if they 
sought it—much more if they had previously begged it—in order 
that they might depart with assured hope. The priest gave 
a morsel of the Eucharist to the boy, bidding him moisten it, 
and then drop it into the old man’s mouth. The boy returned 
bearing the Eucharist. When he was close at hand, before he 
entered the room, Serapion roused himself again. ‘You have 
come back, child,’ he said. ‘The priest was not able to come, h 
but do quickly what was bidden you, and set me free. The 
boy moistened the Eucharist and poured it into the old man’s 
mouth. After swallowing a little, Serapf6n straightway gave up 
the ghost.” * 

That rite of the third century, of which we have here so 
striking an example, has been preserved almost unchanged 
down to our times. Cardinal Bona thus describes the practice 
of the modern Greek Church. “They communicate the sick 
and dying in one species only. Every year, on the Thursday 
of Holy Week, a loaf much larger than usual is prepared 
and consecrated. Of this the priest consumes a fourth part. 
The remaining three parts are broken into minute frag- 
ments which they call ‘meridz, or, more commonly, ‘marga- 

31 Eusebius, 47. Z. lib. vii. cap. 43; Migne, Patrol. xx. p. 629. 
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rite.’ The bread, after its consecration, is sprinkled with the 
Blood of Christ, fire is placed under the sacred paten, all the 
moisture is dried out, and the bread becomes so hard that it 
can be preserved an entire year without corruption. The little 
wine with which it was sprinkled, wholly evaporates, so that 
the Body of Christ remains under the form of bread alone. 
When this is carried to a sick person, the bearer takes one of 
the ‘margarite’ from the pyx, soaks it in common wine, in a 
spoon, and so communicates the sick person.” * 

We have the authority of the same liturgical writer® for 
stating that the Maronites administer Communion in one kind 
to the sick, to shepherds, and to others who are prevented from 
attending the solemn services of the Church. 

It would be to our purpose to mention here the many other 
circumstances under which the ancient Church prescribed or 
permitted the receiving of the Eucharist in one kind—for 
example, travellers were permitted to carry the Sacrament with 
them on long and perilous journeys;* soldiers took it with 
them when setting out for war;®* bishops sent it as a gift to 
those with whom they wished to establish or to maintain 
relations of Christian brotherhood ;*° and desert solitaries kept 
it by them in their lonely retreats.’ But we may pass over 
these evidences of the ancient faith regarding the Sacrament. 
It is enough for us that at the last solemn hour of life, 
when the need for sacramental grace is most urgent, the Church 
has persistently and universally followed the practice of admini- 
stering the Eucharist in one kind only. Shall we say that, all 
this time, she has been robbing her dying children of the 
greatest gift of Christ; that she has chosen this supreme hour 
for such “disobedience to an express Divine command” as 
involves a loss to them which is irreparable and eternal? We 
are here placed between two very grave alternatives. Either 
we must accuse the Universal Church of having sinned against 
her children with an unpardonable sin, or we must prepare 
ourselves to admit that Hussites, Lutherans, and Dr. Littledale 


32 Rer, Liturg. lib. ii. cap. 18. 

%3 oid, Cf. Abraham Ecchellensis, Epist. ad Nahusium. Appendix to the work 
of Allatius already quoted. 

34 Dialog. Greg. Magn. lib. iii, cap. 36; Migne, Patrol. lxxvii. p. 304. 

8} Gabriel Sionita. Append. to Allatius, De Consens. 

36 Eusebius, H.Z. lib. v. cap. 24; Migne, Patrol. xx. p. 566. 

37 Card, Bona, Joc. cit. 
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have erred in thinking the withdrawal of the cup to be a muti- 
lation of the Sacrament. 

For reasons which will become manifest later, we add yet 
another instance of Communion in one kind common to the 
Greek and Latin Churches—we mean the Communion of what 
is called the Rite of the Presanctified. Throughout Lent, the 
Greeks do not celebrate Mass except on Saturdays, on Sundays, 
and on the feast of the Annunciation. On the remaining days 
there is no consecration during the Lenten liturgy, or, as it is 
sometimes improperly styled, the Lenten Mass.* A sufficient 
quantity of bread is consecrated on Sundays to supply the rite 
of the five succeeding days ; it is of the bread thus consecrated 
that the Sacred Offering is made, and it is this the priest 
receives in his Communion. The ritual followed in the Sunday 
consecration of the Presanctified Oblation is not the same in all 
the Greek churches. In many it is the custom to moisten the 
consecrated bread in the sacred chalice, before putting it aside 
in the ciborium; in others, notably in that of Constantinople, 
this usage has not found favour. The liturgy of the Pre- 
sanctified is a rite which the Greek controversialists hold to be 
essential to the due observance of Lent. They bring it as a 
serious charge against the Latins that they celebrate Mass every 
day in Lent, and will not use the Presanctified Offering. A 
passage from one of these accusations will put in clear light 
the approved practice of the Greeks. We quote from the 
treatise of John, Metropolitan of Claudia, De Azymis et Suffo- 
catis,a work in which he learnedly denounces the intractable 
Latins : 

“Whence have you received the practice of offering the 
complete Oblation on all other days of the holy fasting-time 
as well as on Saturday and Sunday? Is it not right, the Latin 
will say, to offer Mass every day, and particularly on every day 
of holy Lent—a time when we are more than usually penitent ? 
Right, answers the Greek, is not right, unless it be rightly done. 
What is more precious than the Precious Body and Blood of 
Christ? Yet your St. Augustine says: I do not praise or blame 
daily participation in the Eucharist. Surely he would not praise 
the man who offers Mass in rash opposition to the Canons. 
The days of holy Lent are days of sadness, penance, and 
mortification of the body. We shall become sharers in, Christ’s 
Resurrection through our likeness to Christ in His Death, not 

% Vid. Goar’s ETXOAOTION. 39 Leo Allatius, Ep. ad Nahusium, § iii. 
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through a likeness of joy and exultation such as belongs to the 
Complete Offering. And if you wish to receive the Eucharist 
daily, you are free to use the Presanctified Lenten Sacrament 
which you use on Good Friday—and so cease to be at variance 
with the synodical canons which condemn you.” ® 

We may hold different views as to the reasoning employed 
by John of Claudia, but there can be only one opinion as to the 
character of the rite he wishes to force upon the Latins. It 
is an incomplete Oblation—the same that the Latin Church 
prescribes for “the Holy and Great Parasceve.”*! To those 
acquainted with the Latin rite for Good Friday it is needless 
to explain in what the incompleteness of the Oblation consists, 
nor will it be necessary to point out that this incompleteness 
involves Communion in one kind for the officiating priest 
himself. The controversy on this disputed point of Lenten 
ritual ran high between the East and West, especially after 
the time of Manuel Calecas—a convert from the schism, who 
wrote about the middle of the fourteenth century. The dis- 
putants bandied to and fro theological reproaches more or less 
well-deserved, showing themselves keen-eyed as well as cordial 
in their censures. Still it did not occur to the controversialists 
on either side to accuse their opponents of receiving a half- 
Communion in the liturgy of the Presanctified. As to the 
validity of the Communion, whether made in one kind, or in 
both, neither Greek nor Latin doubted. 

The use of the Presanctified Oblation in the Greek Church 
reaches back far beyond the time of Calecas and his gainsayers 
into the most distant antiquity. Theologians of Constantinople 
and Thessalonica have endeavoured to trace it back to Apostolic 
times, but their arguments are not of the kind that would 
convince the doctors of rival schools. There can, however, 
be no doubt that it was an established rite in the days of that 
Council of Constantinople which is known as the Council 7 
Trullo® The fifty-second Canon of this Synod ordains that 
“on all the days of holy Lent, Saturdays, Sundays, and the 
holy day of the Annunciation excepted, the sacred liturgy of 
the Presanctified shall be celebrated.” Three hundred years 
earlier we find the Council of Laodicea, in its forty-ninth Canon, 
issuing what seems to be a like decree: “In Lent bread must 





Leo Allatius, Ep. ad Nahusium, § ii. 
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not be offered, except on Saturdays and Sundays.”“ If we 
are interpreting rightly this ordinance of Laodicea, the Rite of 
the Presanctified is probably of older date than the Masses of 
Chrysostom and the great Basil, now in use among the Greeks. 
Indeed, if intrinsic evidence could be trusted in such a case, 
we might go so far as to connect the rite with those very early 
times, when the entire congregation received Communion with 
the celebrating priest. Thus we find the following amongst 
the prescribed prayers: “Give ear, O Lord Jesus Christ, our 
God, from Thy holy dwelling and from the throne of the glory 
of Thy Kingdom, and come to sanctify us—Thou Who sittest 
on high, with the Father, and Who art here invisibly present 
with us—and vouchsafe with Thy strong hand to bestow Thy 
Pure Body and Precious Blood on us, and through us on all 
the people.”* It is not, however, necessary that we should 
claim for the rite the antiquity to which the closing words of 
this prayer seem to point. We have proved that the Liturgy of 
the Presanctified was sanctioned by the assembled Bishops of 
the East twelve hundred years ago, and for the purposes of 
our argument this is more than sufficient. 

Our purpose has been to show that Dr. Littledale’s sweeping 
assertion, “the Greek Church, more ancient than the Roman, 
still communicates her eighty millions of believers in both 
kinds,” needs considerable modification to bring it into harmony 
with fact. It has been shown that those eighty million believers 
do not receive in both kinds their two most important Commu- 
nions—their first and their last, and it has been also shown 
that on many other occasions of moment the Greek Church is 
content with that rite which Dr. Littledale denounces as a 
mutilation of the Sacrament. 

We will close our remarks on the sitbject of Communion 
in the Greek Church, with a few quotations from writers, who 
made a study of the theological literature of the Greeks, who 
were familiar with their religious practices; whose testimony 
must therefore, for these reasons if not for others, outweigh that 
of Dr. Littledale. We begin with John Matthew Caryophilus, 
a Greek, and Archbishop of Iconium—one of those scholars 
who, in the seventeenth century, did so much to make the 
Latins acquainted with the faith and practice of the East. 

“Christ made no law,” he writes, “obliging the faithful to 


“ Hefele, Concilien Geschichte, bd. i. p. 746. 
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receive in both kinds. We have evidence of this truth in the 
perpetual custom of the Eastern Church—a custom which the 
great Basil sanctions in his letter on Communion... . It isa 
well-known fact that the custom prevails among the Greeks— 
at least among the more religious—to carry with them, on long 
journeys, consecrated particles which they receive, at their plea- 
sure, without any use of the chalice. . . . It is certain also that 
the Greeks administer Communion to children, publicly in the 
church, in the Blood only, and that this Communion is held 
to be all-sufficient. The same is true of the Presanctified 
Offering. And though the priest sprinkles the species of bread 
with a little of the Blood—granting for the moment that this 
be an ancient custom, and not, as some assert, a modern abuse 
—nevertheless, it is clear that the species thus sprinkled quickly 
dries again, that the liquid Blood does not remain all the week 
for the Presanctified Offering, much less all the year for the 
Communion of the sick. Thus, then, priests receive in one kind 
only in the Rite of the Presanctified ; and throughout the year 
the sick take the Viaticum without the Precious Blood. The 
unhappy Gerganus has, therefore, falsely asserted that Christ 
commanded all Christians to receive in both kinds. For, if 
Christ gave such a command, the Universal Church of past 
times has erred in allowing Christians to communicate privately 
at home in one kind, and in permitting solitaries and sailors to 
carry the Sacrament with them for a like purpose. In vain, 
too, does the Eastern Church hold the Blood to be enough in 
the Communion of infants. . . . If the ancients did not violate 
the command of Christ by private Communion of the Body 
only, assuredly neither do the moderns violate it by public 
Communion of the Body only. What is against the command 
of Christ is unlawful, whether done in private or in public.” 

We add to this very explicit statement the testimony of 
Goar, the scholar to whom we owe the carefully edited ETXOAO- 
TION, which we have quoted more than once—a witness, whose 
long residence in the East, and whose profound study of the 
Greek ritual makes his authority peremptory on the question 
before us: 

“In their controversies with the Latins, they (the Greeks) 
have nothing to object against our custom. They protest against 
the Pope, they reject Purgatory, and other things of the kind. 


46 Nahusius, Annolationes de Communione Orientalium, Cf. Allatius op. cit. 
p- 1619. 
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But I do not remember ever to have heard them accuse the 
Latin Church of any abuse in the matter of Communion. It 
is so far otherwise, that their Bishops, and their évopiras, or 
parish priests, do not take it ill if the members of their flocks 
sometimes turn to the pastures of the Latin Church and partake 
of her Communion. I may add, not what I have seen, but what 
I have done. I have, with my own hands, publicly and in 
presence of the whole Church, given Communion in one kind 
to Greek deacons: and this proceeding did not meet with any 
censure from their Bishop when it came to his knowledge.” 

One quotation more, and we shall take leave of this part of 
our subject. We will cite the words of Cardinal Bona—an 
authority to whom we appeal with all the more confidence, that 
he has been commended by Dr. Littledale as “one of the most 
eminent liturgical writers of the Roman body.” These are his 
words: “The Greeks communicate in one kind all through 
Lent. During this time they use the rite of the Presanctified, 
except on Saturdays and Sundays. And though they teach 
that at other times Communion is to be made in both kinds, 
yet they do not condemn it if made in one kind only. I have 
never read that the Greeks were censured by the Latins for 
using both kinds, or the Latins censured by the Greeks for 
using one. And the Greeks, who, since the schism, have let 
slip no opportunity of harassing the Latins, would certainly not 
have passed the matter over, had they believed both kinds to 
have been enjoined by the command of Christ.”* 

The facts hitherto adduced, and the trustworthy evidence 
quoted are, we submit, enough to prove beyond question that 
the Church has never, at any period of her history, understood 
the command of Christ on the subject of Sacramental Commu- 
nion to make participation in both kings obligatory on all. 
They prove that she has freely enjoined Communion in one 
kind whenever circumstances called for such a rule, that she 
has, therefore, always asserted her competence to prescribe the 
one rite or the other as the needs of the time demanded. If 
the Church has thus construed the command of Christ, it follows 
that the command of Christ rightly construed has this meaning, 
It follows, too, that the Church of Rome was at once exercising 
a right, and discharging a duty, when, in the fifteenth century, 
she met certain prevalent abuses by making lay Communion 


47 Jacobi Goaris Attestatio. Appendix to Allatius, De Consens, p. 1659. 
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in one kind the rule for the Churches of Western Christendom ; 
that this ordinance of hers trespassed in nothing upon the rights 
of her children, and touched in nothing the substance of the 
Sacrament. 

From the position.we have now reached the conclusion is 
not far that to deny this right to the Church is to deny an 
unmistakable point of current orthodox teaching, and so to 
incur the guilt and the punishment of heresy. This conclusion 
became much more obvious and much more easily reached after 
the Church had been at the pains to assert her claim in this 
respect by a formal doctrinal declaration. A declaration of this kind 
was issued by the Council of Constance, and it is but a moderate 
statement of a patent Catholic truth to assert that the Christian 
who thenceforward maintained the practice so sanctioned to be 
sacrilegious or unlawful was guilty of heresy, and so became 
liable to the penalties with which the custom of the time visited 
heretical professions or heretical practice. 

Stated thus prosaically, this point of Catholic belief has in 
it nothing that is extravagant, and hardly anything that is 
offensive. But expressed in the ardent periods of Dr. Littledale, 
it wears another look. In his rendering, it reads as follows: 
“Not only does the Greek Church, more ancient than the 
Roman, still communicate her eighty millions of believers in 
both kinds . . . but actually the Council of Constance itself, 
which first dared on June 15, 1415, to expressly set aside 
Christ’s command, confesses itself to be innovating by the very 
terms of its decree, wherein it not merely allows that Christ 
Himself administered in both kinds to His disciples: but that 
‘in the primitive Church this Sacrament was received in both 
kinds by the people.’ Nevertheless, it rules that the contrary 
usage, now grown to be a ‘custom,’ is to be held as a ‘law,’ 
and any persons who maintain it to be sacrilegious or even 
illicit, are first to be censured as erroneous, and if persevering, 
to be condemned and punished by the Inquisition as Aeretics : 
while priests who dare to follow Christ’s precept and example, 
by communicating their flocks with the chalice, are to be 
excommunicated and handed over to the secular arm—to be 
burnt. This is still the law of the Church of Rome, albeit she 
has no longer the power of carrying it into execution.” There 
is much in this vigorous passage to commend it to the lovers 
of bold uncompromising rhetoric, something, too, to give it 
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kinship with the graceful oratory that moves the conclaves of 
doughty orangemen in a neighbouring country. There is the 
same undaunted energy of figurative speech, the same noble 
and somewhat ostentatious contempt of logic and fact. The 
Council of Constance daring, on June 15th, to set aside a 
command which no portion of the Christian Church ever under- 
stood to exist, and acknowledging itself to be introducing an 
innovation while it professes to confirm a practice so ancient 
that it has grown to be custom with the force of law;™ this, 
we think, is a picture which will sorely exercise more methodical 
minds. The latter part of the quotation, detailing the punish- 
ment of disobedient priests is also highly effective. It would, 
of course, somewhat mar its effect on the plodding lover of fact 
to learn that there is not a single allusion to the burning of 
the clergy in the decree which Dr. Littledale professes to quote.™ 
But it was not to be expected that Dr. Littledale would suffer 
this omission on the part of the Council to spoil the effect of 
the picture he was painting, and there is no denying that the 
glow of fire in the background heightens the effect considerably. 

We have yet to notice Dr. Littledale’s appeal to the authority 
of the ancient Popes in support of this accusation against the 
Church. We shall not dwell at length on this point. If the 
argument has been put forward in sober earnestness, a few 
words will be enough to show that it is without force; if it 
has been put forward in jest, a very short explanation will be 
sufficient to make clear the gist of the pleasantry. 

When the African provinces of the Roman Empire fell under 
the power of Genseric, Manichean heretics, in considerable 
numbers, sought refuge in Italy from the persecutions of the 
Vandal. They were careful to make no profession of the errors 
which had made their name cast out ; theywere thus admitted 
into spiritual communion by the Italians, and shared, with the 
faithful, in the Holy Mysteries. In time, however, they betrayed 
themselves, and it became necessary to warn the Christians 
against them. Leo the Great stringently forbade all intercourse 
with them. “Let no Christian have anything in common with 


% The words of the Council are : ‘‘ Wherefore, since this custom has been reason- 
ably introduced by the Church and the Holy Fathers, and has been for a very long time 
observed—ab Ecclesia et Sanctis Patribus introducta et diutissime observata—it must be 
held as a law which none may condemn or change at will, without the authority of 
the Church” (Hardouin, tom. viii. p. 381). 
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these men, no fellowship, no intercourse.”*® The peculiar tenets 
of these heretics furnished a means of discovery against them. 
Their superstitious reverence for the sun and moon, and their 
consequent fasts on Sunday and Monday will, the Pope points 
out, give evidence against them. So, too, their entire absti- 
nence from the chalice in Communion. It was a craze of 
those wretched fanatics that wine was a creation of the devil, 
the gall of the Prince of Darkness, and in deference to this 
tenet of their foul superstition, they uniformly communicated 
in one kind only.* By insisting that all should communicate 
in both kinds, St. Leo forced the heretics to declare themselves : 
“When to hide their infidelity,’ he writes, “they dare to be 
present at our Mysteries, they so behave themselves in the 
communion of the sacraments, that they sometimes securely 
escape detection.” With unworthy mouth they receive Christ’s 
Body, but they wholly avoid drinking the Chalice. This I wish 
you to know, that they may be detected by these marks, and 
that upon discovery of their sacrilegious hypocrisy, being marked 
out and exposed, they may be driven from the society of the 
saints by authority of the priests.” 

It would appear to be clearly indicated in this passage that 
Communion in one kind was not, at this time, unusual in the 
Italian churches, and that it was only by persistently and on all 
occasions avoiding the chalice (omnino declinant) that the 
Manicheans gave proof of heresy. For several years® they 
had taken part in the rites of the faithful; they had commu- 
nicated all the while in one kind, and yet had thereby contrived 
to escape suspicion. It seems an obvious inference that 
Communion in both kinds was not then obligatory on all the 
orthodox. Unless we admit this, we must despair of explaining 
how the immigrant heretics, though refusing the chalice, drew 
upon themselves no suspicion. Catholic writers, such as 
Bellarmine,” Roncaglia,*® and Becanus,®® have founded upon 
this passage of St. Leo the view that in the early Roman 
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Church it was left ‘to the choice of the communicant to recetve 
the Sacrament in one kind or in both—and in this they do not 
seem to put upon the passage a construction to which it does 
not readily lend itself. Be this, however, as it may, it is at all 
events clear that St. Leo is here pointing out a sign by which, 
under the circumstances then prevailing, a certain heresy would 
reveal itself. This superstition of the Manicheans, says the Pope, 
must show itself in the constant refusing of the chalice; it needs 
a subtle power of logical analysis to find this assertion identical 
with the other: abstinence from the chalice, under any circum- 
stances whatever, is a Manichean heresy. Dr. Littledale has 
been equal to the feat. These are his words: “Pope Leo the 
Great declares that abstinence from the chalice is a Manichean 
heresy, and says: ‘ They receive Christ’s body with unworthy 
mouth, and entirely refuse to quaff the Blood of our redemption ; 
therefore we give notice to you, holy [brethren], that men of this 
sort, whose sacrilegious deceit has been detected, are to be 
expelled by priestly authority from the fellowship of the 
saints.’”® 

We need not stop to notice the omission from this quotation 
of the words which indicate Communion in one kind to have 
been a screen for heresy, and consequently no anomaly in the 
Church, and the further omission of the Pope's express 
declaration that he is merely furnishing a clue by which a 
special heresy may be detected." We wish only to. draw 
attention to the appreciation of just logical sequence displayed 
in the above commentary on St. Leo’s words. “The Manichean 
heresy,” writes the Pope, “will show itself in abstinence from the 
chalice.” “Words which mean,” explains his interpreter, “all 
abstinence from the chalice is a Manichean heresy.” 

Dr. Littledale would, perhaps, have ~been led to a more 
rational interpretation of the Pope’s words had he bethought 
him that heresy means simply disobedience to the Church's 
doctrinal authority. What is mot heretical at one time may 
become heretical later, if the Church speak authoritatively in the 
meanwhile. The Church, we have shown, is empowered to 
ordain Communion in one kind or in both, as needs arise. In 
either case to reject her ordinance is to deny her right, to refuse 
her teaching, and so to incur the sin of heresy. It could thus 
happen that a Manichean who insisted on Communion in one 
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kind, and an Anglican who insisted on Communion in both 
kinds, might be heretics for one and the same reason—for 
denying the right of the Church and rejecting her claim to 
control the administration of the Sacrament. 

Half a century after Pope Leo, Gelasius renewed the ordi- 
nance which had been established against the Manicheans. 
There was still much cause for watchfulness ; the heresy was still 
secretly preying upon the Italian Churches. Gelasius opposed it 
with much energy, and was able at length to reconcile many of 
the sectaries with the Church. His decree enforcing Commu- 
nions in both kinds has been preserved to us in a fragment of a 
letter which he addressed to two Bishops, Majoricus and John ; 
for the preservation of the fragment we are indebted to the 
medizval compilers of Church laws. It runs thus: “We have 
ascertained that certain persons, receiving a portion of the 
Sacred Body only, abstain from the chalice of the Sacred 
Blood. Let those persons, by all means (since they are stated 
to be bound by a certain superstition), either receive the whole 
Sacrament, or be wholly repelled from it. For the division of 
one and the same mystery cannot come to pass (proventre) 
without an enormous sacrilege.” 

Dr. Littledale is at much pains to prove that the Pope, in 
this decree, is deciding the question of lay Communion, not 
fixing a rule for the Communion of priests. “He not only does 
not name priests,” argues Dr. Littledale, “but the clause about 
repelling must refer to the duty of the celebrant in respect of 
such disobedient communicants, as he clearly could not repel 
himself.” This is ingenious. But would it be rash to suppose 
that in addressing a letter of advice to two bishops he is 
referring to a bishop’s duty; and as bishops, under the pre- 
Anglican dispensation, could repel disobedient priests from the 
Holy Mysteries, may it not be that “the clause about repelling” 
does really include priests after all? Dr. Littledale was, we may 
take it, moved to enter into these arguments by the circumstance 
that, in the Decretum of Gratian, the decree in question bears the 
title : “ The priest must not receive the Body of Christ without 
His Blood.”™ Further to discredit this gloss, Dr. Littledale 
assures his readers that, “in the older editions of the Canons (as 
those collected by Ivo of Chartres and Micrologus), the heading 
ran: ‘No one is permitted to receive the Communion of the 
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Body alone without partaking of the Blood.’” Were the heading 
in question what Dr. Littledale asserts it to be, it might perhaps 
be worth while to examine this argument. But we are dispensed 
from this inquiry by the fact that the heading does not run as 
Dr. Littledale has read it. In the title of the decree of Ivo, the 
word zemo (no one) does not occur ;* and in the Micrologus— 
a work which Dr. Littledale seems to have endowed with human 
personality, and credited with a tendency for antiquarian research 
—the title of the chapter to which he alludes does not bear the 
scantest resemblance to that which he assigns it. It runs: De 
vitanda intinctione,” a phrase which no effort of honest scholar- 
ship will render into the English sentence: “No one must receive 
Communion,” &c. 

Dr. Littledale might, however, have spared himself this 
conscientiously minute study of the ancient Canons. The 
words of Pope Gelasius, whether they were destined for priests 
or laymen, have at least one obvious meaning which must 
decide their effect upon the point now at issue. The Pope 
states distinctly that he forced to Communion under both 
kinds those whose abstinence from the chalice was an act of 
superstition, who made their very Communion a profession of 
their perverted faith, and for whom therefore Communion in one 
kind, whatever it might be for others, could be no more than a 
sacrilege. A slight study of the theories of the Manicheans and 
Priscillianists of those days will show us that, for them at least, 
Communion in one kind was a profession of wild and impious 
doctrines,” that in their minds the “division of the mystery” 
symbolized a faith which made their Communion in one kind a 
heinous sacrilege. How far Communion in one kind would be 
for others a like sin, depends on the measure in which such a 
Communion would express belief in the gatanic origin of wine, 
or a belief that Christ had no human blood, or some other 
impious extravagance, which the separation of the chalice from 
the Eucharistic rite might be made to signify. 

Dr, Littledale quotes the Council of Clermont in further 
support of his cause. This we pass over. According to his 
own translation of its decree, the Council enacted that Com- 
munion in one kind should not be practised except “by way of 

% Decret. pars, ii. cap. 82; Patrol. clxi. p. 182. The title of cap. 89 is: ‘*Non 
esse samendum Corpus Domini sine Calice.” 

6 Micrologus, lib. 3, cap. xix. ; Patrol. cli. p. 989. 

% Bellarmin, De Eucharist, lib. iv. cap. 26; St. August. Contra Faust. lib. xx. 
cap. xiii. ; Patrol, xlii. p. 379. 
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necessity and for caution.” It was precisely to meet a need, 
and as a measure of caution, that the Council of Constance 
established by law the present practice. 

We come now to Dr. Littledale’s refutation of the Council 
of Trent—a portion of -his work which he has contrived to make 
amusing, if he has not succeeded in making it instructive. In 
renewing the decree of Constance, the Bishops of the Latin 
Church entered upon the grounds which justified the establish- 
ment and maintenance of that ordinance.” Put forward by an 
assembly which had gathered unto itself the theological learning 
of Western Christendom, these grounds, it might have been 
supposed, would be worth serious attention even from such a 
thinker as Dr. Littledale. He has not found them to be such. 
He describes them with a jaunty but, withal, good-natured 
compassion as “excuses which will not stand inquiry.”® Under 
the heading, “Four arguments of the Council of Trent for 
half-Communion,” he sums up the grounds advanced by the 
Council. These grounds he states to be: 

(a) The sayings of Christ which attribute the full efficacy 


of the Sacrament to Communion in one kind. “He 
that eateth this Bread shall live for ever,” and the 
like. 


(4) The practice of the Church in the Communion of the 
sick, &c. “As also the plea that all the Apostles at 
the first Eucharist were priests, and so might receive 
under both kinds.” 
The fact that “Christ is received entire under each 
kind, so that those who receive one kind only are not 
defrauded of the grace necessary to salvation. And 
this doctrine, which is called ‘concomitance,’ is mainly 
based on the text, ‘Whosoever shall eat this Bread 
OR drink this Cup of the Lord unworthily, shall be 
guilty of the Body AND Blood of the Lord.’” 

(2) The right of the Church “to change any details in 

the administration of the sacraments.” 

Having thus stated the arguments of the Council of Trent, 
he proceeds summarily to despatch them, as “excuses which 
will not stand inquiry.” We shall follow him presently into this 
refutation. We stop for a moment, at the outset, to notice: 
first, that, as a matter of fact, the Council does not make any 
allusion to the priesthood of the Apostles in describing their 


67 Sess. xxi. capp. i. ii. iii. 88 Plain Reasons, p. 77. 
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first Communion ;® and, secondly, that the Council does not 
base the doctrine of “concomitance” mainly or at all on the 
text, “ Whosoever shall eat this Bread or drink this Cup,” &c.,” 
nor does it even allude to the text in its exposition of this point 
of doctrine. We enter into these trivial details, not with any 
purpose of taking from the grandeur of Dr. Littledale’s refu- 
tation, but out of a prosaic love of economy. With the refutation 
of the Council of Trent we would not have other refutations 
thrown in, for which we have not been prepared, and for which 
we did not bargain. 

Dr. Littledale begins his work of demolition with a “ Refu- 
tation of the Plea of Honouring the Sacrament.” This, we 
confess, is a refutation which we should not have hoped to 
encounter here. The “honouring of the Sacrament” is not one 
of the “excuses” attributed to the Council of Trent. Why 
should it be discussed in this place? If, however, competent 
criticism is a boon for which we should always be grateful, 
perhaps we had better listen while Dr. Littledale declares his 
mind on this point. “Christians,” he writes, “must confess that 
our Lord, as God, foreknew all the consequences which would 
flow from the terms of His institution, and freely willed to abide 
them. Therefore any attempt to save His Sacrament from 
dishonour, by endeavouring to alter His will, is to incur His 
stern reprimand to St. Peter for exactly similar conduct.”” 
This reasoning is commendable from many points of view. 
It has, however, the defect of taking for granted the point 
disputed in the whole controversy. Dr. Littledale can hardly 
have forgotten that the question at issue is, whether to admin- 
ister the Sacrament according to the present custom is to alter 
our Lord’s will 

Next follows the “Refutation of the Plea from Ancient 
Usage.” Dr. Littledale assures us that the cases of Communion 
in one kind furnished by ancient usage give no support what- 
ever to the present practice, and this for three reasons : 

First: “All these cases, whatever they were, belong to the 
class of exceptional Communions made out of church, and 
apart from the liturgy. They supply no rule for the ordinary 
and normal use iz church.” Granting the historical statement to 
be true, how does the conclusion appended to it follow? Christ 
drew no distinction between Communion made in the church 


69 Sess. xxi. capp. i. iii.; Sess. xiii. cap. iii. 
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and Communion made out of it. If the “express command” 
which Dr. Littledale has interpreted for us does not oblige mus to 
Communion in both kinds outside the church, it will be difficult 
to show that it begins to have this force when we enter. In the 
words of that Greek controversialist whom we have quoted, 
“What is against the command of Christ is equally unlawful 
whether done in private or in public.” What is a fulfilment 
ef Christ’s command outside the church will thus supply a 
guide for regulating the “normal use in the church ;” for it. will 
indicate what is really Communion and what is not. But, this 
fallacy condoned, what are we to say to the intrepid statement : 
“All these cases, whatever they were, belong to the class of 
exceptional Communions made owt of church, and apart from the 
liturgy?” What of the Communion of newly-baptized infants ; 
was it not made in the church? And what of the Communion 
of the Presanctified ; was it not made during the liturgy? We 
have every respect for the critical skill of Dr. Littledale, but we 
make bold to think that the “excuses” of Trent, will stand a 
good deal of this kind of “inquiry.” 

In the next place, Dr. Littledale tells us, regarding these 
Communions in one kind practised in the ancient Church, that 
“they were all cases of wecessity.”"" Supposing them to be 
such, how does this circumstance affect the argument built upom 
them? Christ in that command on which Dr. Littledale lays so 
much stress, made no exception in favour of cases of necessity ; 
aad Christ, as Dr. Littledale has already assured us, “ foreknew 
ali the consequences which would flow from the terms of His 
institution, and freely willed to abide by them.” If the terms of 
imstitution have that meaning which Dr. Littledale attributes, to 
them, no necessity can justify Communion in one kind, for such 
Communion is, on his showing, a “mutilation of the Sacra- 
ment.’ Either, then, the ancient Church had no justification 
for these Communions, or Dr. Littledale has not. rightly inter- 
preted Christ’s command. But letting these contradictions: pass, 
we may ask, is it true of these Communions that “they were all 
eases of necessity?” What necessity hindered the desert. soli- 
taries, from coming to communicate in the assemblies of the 
faithful What. necessity constrained the Church to: administer 
the Sacrament to unconscious infants? Above all, what neces- 
sity led to the use of the Rite of the Presanctified during the 
entire Lent? Verily we cannot think that at this point the 

72 Pp, 78, 3 P74. 
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“excuses” of Trent have given way before Dr. Littledale’s 
inquiry. 

In the third place, with regard to the Communion of the 
sick, Dr. Littledale informs us that “the still prevalent custom 
in the rigidly conservative Eastern Church of moistening in the 
chalice the Sacrament reserved for the sick, makes it highly 
probable that such was the ancient use also, so that these 
apparently half-Communions were really in both kinds.”"* We 
are at a loss to divine why Dr. Littledale resorts to doubting 
surmise on this point. Surely he must have observed, when 
consulting Micrologus on the headings of the ancient canons, 
that the chapter De vitanda intinctione from which he took that 
quotation which so strangely lost its identity when transferred 
to his pages, was a denunciation of the practice of “ moistening 
the Sacrament in the chalice—a practice which the author 
censured as an unwarranted abuse.” Moreover, he had before 
him the evidence which we have already quoted, to establish the 
fact that the custom is not general in the Eastern Church, that 
it is not of ancient observance in Constantinople itself. But 
granting the ancient usage to have been what Dr. Littledale’s 
conjectures represent it, how are we to get thence to his con- 
clusion that the Communions in the Sacrament moistened as 
he describes it “were really in both kinds?” The moistening of 
the Sacrament takes place in this wise: the officiating priest 
pours from a spoon upon the Sacred Host four drops of the 
Precious Blood, which are disposed so as to represent a cross, 
In this way only a few of the margarite, or small particles into 
which the consecrated mass is afterwards broken, can possibly 
have come in contact with the contents of the chalice. What 
of the Communions in which the others are received ? Further- 
more, the Sacrament for the use of the sick is consecrated 
on Holy Thursday only. Could the liquid species remain all 
the year round in the consecrated Host, even were it not the 
custom to dry the Host thoroughly over a fire? But, to go the 
length of absurdity in our concessions, let us admit the liquid to 
remain. Do we thereby satisfy the requirements of Communion 
in both kinds as defined by Dr. Littledale himself? “ Blood,” he 
writes, “which is consumed in and with the flesh is always said 


Tid, 

78 **Non est autem authenticum quod quidam Corpus Domini intingunt, et 
intinctum pro complemento communionis populo distribuunt” (Micrologus, cap. xix.). 
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to be eaten,” whereas Christ’s command is, Drink.” Can the 
sick man be said to drink the drop of liquid by which the 
Satrament has been moistened twelve months previously ? We 
may believe Dr. Littledale an acute reasoner, if we are so- 
minded, but no faith in his powers will enable us to assert that 
he has here proved those Communions of the sick to be made in 
both kinds. Nor will any explanation he has offered enable us 
to justify these Communions and others like them, if we 
persist in asserting that the ancient Church understood the 
receiving of both kinds to be essential to the Sacrament. 

Having, in this manner, effected his refutation of “the plea 
from ancient usage,” Dr. Littledale addresses himself to the 
doctrine of “concomitance.” “It is,” he assures us, “not a 
directly revealed truth, but at best a mere guess, a mere possible 
inference from one reading not free from doubt, of the 
single text, 1 Cor. xi. 27.” And hereupon he enters into an 
exposition of the text in question. Admirable as this exposition 
is, we must decline to follow him through it. He is refuting an 
“excuse” of the Council of Trent, and the Council of Trent, 
in setting forth the doctrine of concomitance does not at all 
invoke the text Dr. Littledale discusses. The text, indeed, 
proves conclusively the point Dr. Littledale is denying. But the 
Council does not employ it for this purpose. The argument of the 
Council, stated in its own words, is this: “It has always been 
the faith of the Church of God ... that the Body exists 
indeed under the form of bread, and the Blood under the form 
of wine, by virtue of the words (of consecration) ; but that the 
Body Itself exists also under the form of wine, and the Blood 
under the form of. bread, in virtue of that natural union and 
concomitance by which the parts of Christ, now risen from the 
dead to die no more, are bound together.” This is a simple 
statement of an obvious truth. If Christ’s Body is present 
under the form of bread, It is present in Its living state—an 
animated human organism, not drained of the vital fluid which 
maintains its tissues, not a dried-up wreck of withered bone and 
shrivelled muscle, incapable of life. The Council finds the 
doctrine of concomitance to be an immediate consequence of 
the doctrine of the Real Presence. It does not gwess, and it 
does not appeal to the text which Dr. Littledale is at the pains 
to expound, in support of its teaching. 


7? Gen. ix. 4; Lev. xvii. 10, 14; xix. 26; Deut. xii. 23; 1 Samuel xiv. 32, 33. 
* 'P. 30. 79 Sess, xiii. cap. iii, 
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We may now take leave of this section of Dr. Littledale’s 
book. He has undertake to prove many things in it, and he 
has doubtless done what lay in him to fulfil his promises. But, 
despite his goodwill, he has left much unproved of that which 
he pledged himself to establish. One thing, however, he has 
made plain—that it is advisable to consult the authorities: we 
intend to quote, and important to understand the views we set 
ourselves to refute. Possibly, too, he will have proved some- 
thing still more important than either of these truths, namely, 
that the people is heavily punished whose prophets “have seen 
vanity and lying divination, saying, the Lord saith; and the 
Lord hath not sent them; and have made others to hope that 
they would confirm the word.” 


NOTE ON THE ARTICLE ON “CREATURE WORSHIP.” 


*,." Our last article on Dr. Littledale, ‘‘Creature Worship,” pt. ii., 
has been criticized in. two quarters, and it may be as well in these 
instances to take notice of the criticisms. 

Tn the first place, a writer in the Guardian of December 5th—the 
ordinary critic of periodicals in that paper, to whose hostility to 
Catholicism almost every article he writes bear witness—finds fault with 
us for the statement that Dr. Littledale has said that “all that part of 
the Ten Commandments which forbids the making of graven images 
for the purpose of religious honour is suppressed in every popular 
Roman Catechism.” ‘This gentleman is very severe on the writer in the 
MontTH, to whom he suggests that he should verify his references— 
implying, of course, that this has not been done. He says, further, that 
in the Plain Reasons (p. 37, lines 7 and 8) the words occur: “ Many 
Roman Catechisms omit the Second Commandment.” He concludes 
by adding, “Comment is superfluous.” 

Unfortunately for this gentleman, the words of Dr. Littledale exactly 
confirm the statement in the MontH. He says in so many words: 
“All that part of the Ten Commandments which forbids the making of 
graven images for the purpose of religious honour zs suppressed in every 
popular Roman Catehism.” We have already said that we use the 
book as it came into our hands for review, and that we do not hold 
ourselves bound to consult every successive edition as it appears. In 
this case, the notes on which the article was written were made a few 
months ago, but at the time a friend of the writer consulted a late 
edition of Dr. Littledale, and found the words still as we have quoted 
them. We are not able to say whether they are in the copy from which 





the writer in the Guardian quotes, but his statement that other words 
are in his copy does not in the least assure us that those quoted by us 
are not there. The writer in the Guardian does not seem to understand 
that Dr. Littledale has drawn a distinction between omitting the “Second 
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Commandment” altogether, and cutting it down so as to leave out 
“that part which forbids the making of graven images for the purpose of 
religious honour.” Anyhow, our charge against Dr. Littledale is perfectly 
true, and if he has now struck out the words in question, it is a confession 
on his part that he had said “‘the thing which was not.” The critic, 
however, has not withdrawn his charge against ourselves. 

In the second place, a writer in the Zab/et has suggested that there 
is.some “ looseness of theological phraseology” in these articles. This 
is a very grave charge, and should not be thrown out as a mere “ fancy.” 
The two instances by which it is supported seem to us unfortunate. 
In the first place, the writer quotes the words “miraculous cures, or 
graces, as they are commonly called in Catholic countries.” He says 
that theologians distinguish between “ miracles ” and “ graces.” Nobody 
doubts that, and the article does not speak about theologians, but about 
popular language. Unless our memory fails us, Ferraris, whom this 
critic quotes, says expressly that when there is a doubt whether a cure 
is a “miracle” or a “gratia,” it is better to call it a “gratia.” This 
is exactly the reason which, in our mind, justifies the popular language. 
Dr. Littledale is speaking of “ miraculous images,” and the favours more 
commonly granted to devotion in such cases are often such as do not 
exceed the standard of “graces.” No one ever said that miraculous 
cures and graces were synonymous, but the word “grace,” in its common 
sense, does not exclude the miraculous, The other passage which this 
writer criticizes should have been quoted, and not alluded. to. The writer 
in the Month explains fully what the three opinions are, which are held 
in the Church as to the cu/tus due to sacred images, and in doing this 
he has simply followed the statement of one of the most accurate and 
learned of theologians, Father Hurter, as the critic will see if he turns 
to that distinguished author’s Compendium Theologie Dogmatice, t. iii. 
p..573- The part of the passage which the critic does quote is simply 
the illustration by which the difference between the three opinions is 
explained, and it is, not enough, in our opinion, to give a fair account 
of the opinions themselves, certainly not, without all mention of the 
grounds of each opinion, which are given in our article—after Father 
Hurter—but which are altogether omitted by the writer in the Zaddet. 
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PART THE SECOND. 





CHAPTER IX. 
SIGNS OF A STORM. 


No place could perhaps have been better suited for the head- 
quarters of the English ladies and the development of their plan 
than St.Omer. The affairs of England were well known there. 
The English Seminary was, at the time we are considering, full 
of young students smuggled over by their parents from across 
the water, in spite of the preventing laws and their penalties. 
The town contained besides a considerable number of English 
families in voluntary exile, who resided in it for the sake of the 
education of their sons by the Jesuit Fathers, and who frequented 
the church of the Seminary. The rest of the population took 
a vivid interest in such of the College proceedings as were 
publicly known,} the religious functions, the public examinations 
of the scholars, and other matters. By their means and through 
the constant intercourse which necessarily took place between 
the two countries, the sympathies of the town were fully enlisted 
on the side of the Catholics of England and their oppressed 
condition, and the English ladies had their full share in conse- 
quence. Their first and greatest difficulty arose from no narrow- 
heartedness on the part of foreigners, but sprung from a quarter 
whence Mary Ward must indeed in some measure have expected 
it, from the very words which had otherwise wholly relieved her 
anxieties for the future. 

The spiritual needs of her household had been provided 
for from their first coming over by Fathers from the English 
Seminary. The Bishop had given leave for Mass to be said in 
the private chapel of the house, and Father Roger Lee, who 
was Father Minister at the College, was the confessor. That 
this Father had encouraged Mary in the results arising from her 

1 Recueil Historique, MS. of Jean Hendrico, Bourgeois of St. Omer. 
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stay in England, the organization of the growing community, and 
the work which they took in hand is manifest, for Mary, being 
under a vow of obedience, could not have acted in taking so 
decided a line without consulting him. It may also be gathered 
that he was not among the number of those who hitherto had 
importuned her to embrace some order already established in 
the Church. We hear no more of the vow she had made to 
enter the Teresian Order if he desired it, and Father Lee must 
have known, equally with herself, the unsuitability of the others 
offered to her for carrying out the designs which were gradually 
opening out, and which she must have laid before him. Yet for 
some time after the occurrence related in the last chapter, we 
hear of nothing but a decided opposition on his part to accept 
the conclusions which Mary herself had drawn from it, as to 
the course which she and her companions were thenceforward 
to pursue. We learn, indeed, from Winefrid Wigmore, that, as 
with former similar graces, she had submitted it to his judgment, 
and that he had desired her to dismiss it from her thoughts, and 
make no use of it in the formation and perfection of her plans. 

The above-named manuscript says: “The vow of obedience 
which she (Mary) made to her confessor at her coming out of 
the English Poor Clares was so inviolably and reverently kept 
by her, that she submitted whatsoever supernatural light or 
grace, and this without dispute, when first she had declared 
sincerely how she understood the matter. [For] she well knew 
God could not be against Himself, and that it was no abuse to 
His grace, which she received but to use for His service: [for 
the glory of the Giver], to leave for His will. After so many 
years of penance and anxiety to know God’s will, when known 
with such assurance and clarity, as never more to doubt in 
herself, in such manner as she would oft tell us, and even to 
her last days, that ‘all was to her as [already] done,’ and that 
‘as oft as she opened her eyes, she did as it were sensibly 
[visibly] see it ;'—notwithstanding all this, her confessor com- 
manding her to lay aside both her thoughts and her Institute, 
which she did without delay.” 

How long this state of things lasted we are not informed. 
The household and the scholars continued to increase, and with 
them the pressure of Mary’s outward cares. The latter were 
certainly not alleviated by Father Lee’s opposition, which, but 
for the protection of God’s interior guidance and the strong 
faith and confidence in Him which He bestowed upon her, 
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would have gone far to destroy the repose of soul which this 
last favour had brought with it. “ But what,” continues Winefrid 
Wigmore, “must be the force of this magnanimous servant of 
God, that with the burthen of an unsettled mind and uncertainty 
of God’s will, could attend to so many other occasions which 
were performed with so divine an exactness; whole in her 
petitions, whole [and without reserve] in her resignation, whole 
[employing all the strength she had] in her labours, whole to 
herself, and whole to her neighbour, great in her faith [and her 
confidence in God], and faithful in her search to know all that 
God would of and by her.” 

The reasons which induced Father Lee to think differently 
are not distinctly given, but may be easily gathered. Father 
Dominic Bissel indeed says that “He carefully considered all 
that Mary had hitherto done, and being suddenly enlightened 
by heavenly light, he used all his efforts to maintain the Insti- 
tute.” If this were so, he did not communicate it openly. 
Winefrid Wigmore, in speaking of this time, says: “He con- 
tinued to confess her, to whom she had made her first and 
only vow of obedience ; the singular graces he [this good reli- 
gious] could not but see that God did continue to her, and her 
correspondence, so as he had not what to contradict nor have 
to see she was in a special manner guided by God Almighty, 
which, though a privilege so great, hath oft consequences of 
great sufferance, as here happened to His dear servant.” This 
suffering arose in some measure from the fact, that, acting by 
the direction of his superiors, Father Lee did not wholly change 
his line of conduct, even when he had learned to believe that 
God’s hand was manifest in what had taken place. Winefrid 
Wigmore continues: “She being tied to the confessor by vow, 
assured in effect that God could not be agajnst Himself, made 
no difficulty to obey [submitted without reply to what he com- 
manded], though wholly contrary to what she found interiorly 
God would with her, and though she knew [very well that the 
contradictions and oppositions her confessor brought forward 
were forced] what he did was of force, and [that he acted thus] 
contrary to his own light and judgment. And this she did in 
so eminent a manner, as that [even] after she had a knowledge, 
to her undoubted, what Institute God would she should embrace 
and practise.” And in another place Winefrid says : “In many 
of these occasions she saw full well her confessor’s commands 
came with force and contrary to his own judgment ofttimes, 
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[yet] she made not therefore any difference [difficulty in depriv- 
ing herself by his command of all her ideas and of her Institute.”] 

Nor did the opposition arise only from Father Lee’s superiors. 
By degrees the matter became spoken of among many, and 
when Mary, in giving the account of it to the Nuncio Albergati, 
says: “My confessor resisted,” she adds, “all the Society op- 
posed.” Winefrid Wigmore also, in speaking of this last grace 
which God had given her, says: “Yet did it not exempt her 
from great and sensible proofs, as above said, her confessor’s 
contradiction in himself and of her, and that certain religious 
men, by her dearly loved and respected, misliked, and to a 
strange degree opposed [made violent opposition], what to her 
was so dear, [and on the other hand, the will of God being so dear 
to her, that after having at length known it, she could not endure 
the least mixture or change] as not to be changed or mingled, 
to please or gain thousands of worlds; nor could the neglect 
of it be a less crime in her than [the reproach she would have 
justly merited of] unfaithful and treacherous [disloyal].” It 
appears from these words and from what Mary says further to 
the Nuncio, that she stood almost alone for a time in upholding 
her plan of taking the Rules of the Society of Jesus and adapt- 
ing them for the use of women, and that Father Lee even 
withheld his entire approbation while allowing her and her 
companions to go on for the most part in their course. Mean- 
time the importunities arose afresh that she should take a rule 
already tried and authorized in the Church. Mary says in the 
letter to the Nuncio: “Divers Institutes were drawn by several 
persons, some of which were approved and greatly commended 
by the last Bishop Blasius of St. Omer, our great friend, and 
some other divines: these were offered us, there was no remedy, 
but refuse them, which caused infinite troubles.” 

In a paper drawn up by some unknown opposer of the 
English Ladies, about the year 1613, the earliest of this nature 
extant, and which is now among the St. Omer Papers in the State 
Archives at Brussels,? it is said: “ But afterwards when they 
themselves perceived that their numbers increased daily, they 
began to think of introducing a certain new Institute of religious 
life, the only monastery of which is at Bordeaux, in Franee, 
which has rules and constitutions approved by our Holy Father, 
Paul the Fifth. And desiring to live under this rule, they for 
some time petitioned for its foundation in Belgium by the afore- 

* Endorsed, Puellic Angla Audomari. 
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said Holy Father, but nevertheless they did not obtain it.” The 
writer has here been misinformed, for there is no evidence to 
show that the English Ladies themselves ever had this desire, 
though it may be possible that their well-meaning friends made 
the request for them in the hope they would accede to the plan. 
That the Ursuline Convent at Bordeaux, which must be here 
intended, was one of those whose rules they were urged to 
adopt is probably the case. The Ursulines were not then an 
order ;* this particular congregation was begun in 1606 by the 
Archbishop of Bordeaux, in consequence of seeing the good 
effected by the Ursulines at Rome and Milan in a visit he made 
to those cities. They had no inclosure, and at first did not even 
live in community. Paul the Fifth had added to the privileges 
already granted by his predecessors to the various congrega- 
tions, and after he had given the Bull which the House at Paris 
asked for, and which constituted them an order with papal 
inclosure, in 1612, most of the other congregations within a 
few years petitioned to take advantage of it, and the original 
form of the Ursuline foundations was thus entirely changed. 
The congregation of Bordeaux, with a hundred houses 
belonging to it, joined the order and accepted inclosure in 1618. 
Those of Dole and Besancon did not, however, follow their 
example, nor did those of SS. Rufinus and Secundus at Rome, 
to whom Paul the Fifth presented the church there so called, 
and Urban the Eighth gave constitutions. 

This last-named congregation, together with that of the 
Oblates of the Torre dei’ Specchi at Rome,* whose foundress, 


3 The religious impulse of which these congregations were the fruit had been first 
given by Blessed Angela, who enrolled her companions as an Institute, or Company, 
in 1537. They were not to live in community, as she desired that her daughters 
should live in the world and occupy themselves in all sorts of labours of charity (of 
which the education of young girls was one), with the obj@Ct of gaining souls. But 
she had expressly provided in her rules that their form of life should change, 
according to the exigency of the times, This provision was allowed and named in the 
approbation given by Paul the Third in 1544, who also confirmed the nomenclature 
she had adopted for them of the Company of St. Ursula. They spread to Parma and 
Milan, where they were introduced by St. Charles, and thence into France. The 
rules of all the several Ursuline congregations at the time of which we write differed 
in various respects from each other, some being more severe than others, but up to 
1615, none of them had inclosure except the Paris house (Helyot, Ordres Monastiques, 
tome ii.; Migne, Mouvelle Encyclopédie, &c.). 

* This congregation had a mitigated form of the Benedictine rule, but was not 
cloistered, It was approved by Pope Eugenius the Fourth in 1433, the same year it 
was founded. Its members took no vows, but promised obedience to the Superior, 
** according to the received custom.” They had pensions of their own, and each had 
two servants; they could leave the congregation to marry. It was founded by 
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S. Frances of Rome, had been lately canonized in 1608, and the 
Order of Notre Dame,’ just springing into existence in Lorraine, 
under the direction of Pére Fourrier, were also probably pressed 
upon Mary Ward’s notice. Of the rules which were shown to 
her she says in general terms, “they seemed not that which 
God would have done.” In other words, she had no attraction 
to them, nor had her companions; of what avail then to 
endeavour to thrust them upon a number of unwilling souls ? 
They contained, doubtless, much unsuitable to the purpose they 
had all of them at heart, work in and for England. Originating 
as they did in Italy and France, Mary, with her penetration 
and power of leading and guiding others, found that in them 
perhaps which was foreign to the English character. -But above 
all, from the details she heard, she may have anticipated the 
final end of the first and third of these congregations, namely, 
Papal inclosure. Papal inclosure would have been a bar to 
all her designs, especially for that part of them which regarded 
a freer and more enlarged plan of education for girls, who, by 
the law® of the Church at that time, became cloistered like the 
nuns for the period of their stay as scholars in the inclosed 
convents, and could not return there at all if they came even 
once out of inclosure, or enter another without a distinct 
permission from the Congregation of Bishops and Regulars. 
Public day-schools taught by nuns were, of course, impossible. 
For the Oblates, their object and way of life had little in 
common with that of Mary and her friends, for it was not 
because they did not love the solitude and irrevocability of the 
cloister, that the latter sought to be free from enforced inclosure. 
Neither would the liberty allowed to the Oblates have been 
sufficient for their requirements, amounting, as it did, to driving 
in carriages to their country-house and to visiting the churches, 
and having the power of receiving daily visits from secular 


S. Frances for those who wished to lead a devout life, but who were not called to the 
severities and irrevocable engagements of inclosure. The Oblates had many charities, 
especially towards prisoners. There never was more than one community belonging 
to this congregation, for though the house was both holy and flourishing, it never sent 
out filiations (Helyot, Ordres Monastigques). 

5 Mdlle. Le Clerc began, in 1601, under the direction of Pére Fourrier, to teach 
the poor children of a village in Lorraine. Soon joined by other ladies, their work 
was approved by the Papal Legate, the Cardinal of Lorraine, in 1603, and extending 
themselves to Nancy and elsewhere, they obtained, in 1615, the formal approbation of 
the Holy See for their Institute as an order, involving canonical inclosure. This 
Order of Notre Dame spread subsequently both in Belgium and Germany. 

6 Die neuern religiisen Frauen-Genossenschaften, Dr. B. Schels, pp. 41, 42. 
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women within the convent. We shall hear further of this 
congregation at a later date. 

Mary’s lot was then, at this time, to use a common simile, to 
row against the stream. The voice of the multitude, tradition, 
and experience, were against her, but she was not daunted, 
and God gave her, as we have seen, unbounded trust in Him. 
Bishop Blaise seems to have been one of the first who were 
won over by her calm confidence and holy life. Winefrid Wig- 
more says that her duties “were performed with so divine an 
exactness that the blessed memory of Bishop Blasius, their 
Bishop there, would give no other rule to a congregation of 
virtuous ladies that lived in that town under his immediate 
direction, but the example of our dearest mother and hers.” 
With regard to Father Roger Lee, we can now learn through his 
own words the opinion which he held concerning the Com- 
munity of English Ladies and their work and plans, for the 
last two or three years of his life. 





CHAPTER X. 
BRIGHTENING PROSPECTS. 
DURING the two years we have been considering, the com- 
munity at St. Omer continued steadily to increase. There is 
no information as to the reasons which induced Mary again 
to apply to the Archducal Court. For some cause she may 
have wished to obtain from the Sovereigns a direct expression 
of their favour towards her and her work. However this may 
be, Trumbull, the English Ambassador at Brussels, considered 
the matter of sufficient importance to mention it to James the 
First himself, and to send him a copy ofthe Archduke’s letter 
to Mary Ward. In one of his letters’ beginning, “Most 
excellent and most worthy Sovereign,—The Archduke is at 
Marimont, his weak body again being furiously assailed by his 
incurable disease the gout;” he proceeds thus, after writing 
of other matters concerning the English Jesuits in Flanders: 
“By the copy of a letter written from these princes to the 
matron of certain brain-sick English gentlewomen at St. Omers 
called Expectatives (whereof I have the original minute in my 
lodging, paraphed and corrected by the hand of M. Grispere, 
the Vice-President of their Privy Council,), your Majesty may 


1 P.R.O., Flanders Correspondence, vol. anno 1613. 
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perceive what favour is borne to your evil affected subjects, 
and to what end they are fostered and cherished in these parts,” 
The letter contains further business, and ends: “Your M. most 
humble and most obedient servant, W. Trumbull. Bruxelles, 
the 26th May, 1613.- St. Vet.” Within it was enclosed the 
following document, endorsed, “Copie of a letter written by 
the Archdukes’ Privy Counsell to the Mrs. of certaine English 
women at St. Omers.” (We are not responsible for the 
orthography.) 

Les Archiducs, &c. &c. 

Chére et bien Aimée,—Nons avons volontiers entendu la 
pieuse intention que vous a porté, et vos compagnes a aban- 
donner vos maisons, parents et commodités pour venir prendre 
résidence en notre ville de St. Omer ot vous recipuez et 
enseignez nombre de jeunes filles de votre nation, pour aprés 
d’ étre bien instruites en ce qu’appartient a notre sainte foi 
Catholique Apostolique et Romaine, et fagonnées en toute 
bonne meeurs, les renvoyer a leurs parens pour les marier, et 
nourrir leurs enfans en la crainte de Dieu, et notre sainte foi, 
si elles n’aiment plus se rendre Réligieuses riere [behind] nos 
pays par de ¢a. Et ainsi pouvez vous attendre de nous, que 
nous aiderons et favoriserons cette votre vertueuse resolution aux 
occasions qui s’en pourront présenter. Priant Dieu de vous 
avoir, Chére et bien Aimée en Sa Ste. Garde. 

A Bruxelles le second de Mai 1613. G. Vt. 
GRISPERE VIDET. 

La superscription était, A la maitresse du nombre des Vierges 

Anglaises, &c. A St. Omer. 


It could not have been more than six or seven months after 
the above date, that is at the end of the year 1613, that Mary 
was again attacked by the disease® which had already so nearly 
proved fatal to her in 1611. This time its effects were more 
lasting, Winefrid Wigmore indeed says that “she never re- 
covered” from them. The same writer also says that this 
second illness “had its beginning by visiting two of her little 
ones who had the measles, and brought her to the last extremes, 
so as to receive the holy oils. Neither was her recovery held 
human.” The Annual Letter of St. Omer’s College for 1614% 

2 Lohner, Gottseliges Leben, p. 70. 

3 Quoted from Arch. Brussels, Collectio Cardwelli, vol. i, p. 232, in Records S./., 
by H. Foley, S.J., Series xii. p. 425. 
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affords an explanation of the last words of this sentence, and 
also brings to notice another of the English Ladies, or English 
Virgins, as they were more frequently called, whose name will 
occur again on future occasions. “In the month of April an 
English lady named Vaux fell into a kind of insanity accom- 
panied by a swelling of the whole body; she belonged to the 
consecrated English Virgins. She suffered great pain for some 
days and nights, and being brought to death’s door, a particle 
of the winter cassock of our holy Father Blessed Ignatius being 
applied to her, she was healed. The same thing happened in 
the same house to another consecrated virgin of good family, 
named Mary Ward, in the month of September. She was also 
reduced to death’s door by a lingering consumption, and had 
piously received all the last sacraments. At last they placed 
the reliquary containing the same particle of the cassock of 
the Blessed Ignatius upon her neck, and after a few days 
she had so far recovered her health beyond all expectation, 
as to be able to walk about the house and beyond it.” Mary 
Ward must have been ill for some months at least when thus 
wonderfully cured. 

It was during this period of lingering illness, that through 
one of Father Lee’s addresses we find, that Barbara Babthorpe 
was appointed Superior in order to assist Mary’s recovery by 
lightening her duties. Following, in the book of manuscripts,‘ 
upon one on New Year's Day, in which Father Lee mentions 
Mary’s ill state, is this short address: “Now, children, you 
see that it is necessary for God’s honour, that your Superior 
seek some means to get her health, and as she hath care of 
you all hitherto and hath given you all satisfaction, so now 
it is thought fit, to the end that her care may in some sort 
be lessened, that another be chosen Supegior amongst you. 
And as God Almighty hath chosen your Superior an instrument 
to begin your course, so she having her health again may also 
finish it, and as hitherto it hath been only love that hath holden 
you all together, and no other tie or obligation, being ail of 
you young gentlewomen, and being, thanks be to God, as others 
are, and might have lived in the world, as others do, according 
to your degree, yet God Almighty hath called you out of it to 
Himself. Sister Barbara Babthorpe is to be Superior, and 
nevertheless to have a particular care over you in the novice- 





* In the Nymphenburg Archives, headed, ‘‘Speeches of Rev. Father Lee’s, made 
unto us all at several times.” 
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ship.” Barbara Babthorpe was scarcely at this time twenty-two 
years of age. Mary Ward must therefore have discerned 
unusual power of governing and guiding others to have selected 
her among many who must have been older. She was to 
govern, however, under Mary’s own eyes, and rather to be her 
assistant as she was still there herself, and she knew and could 
trust Barbara to the very core, after their long intimacy of years. 
This arrangement did not however last long. 

After mentioning Mary’s care as above, Winefrid Wigmore 
continues: “Inclination was conceived with many probable 
signs of her present falling into consumption, and her weakness 
judged incapable of other remedies than her own native air, 
whereupon she went, and by the many happy following effects, 
it was not without a particular Divine disposition.” It does 
not, however, appear that this visit to England was the second 
only which she had made since she originally came to St. Omer 
in 1606. By her own words it is plain that she had already 
gone back there, though perhaps only for a little time, before 
her second illness. The document in the Brussels archives, 
quoted in the ninth chapter, states that there were, at the time 
it was written (1613), six of her companions at work in England. 
It may have been on occasion of this their first attempt to live 
there as religious, that Mary obtained the gracious letter just 
given from the Archdukes, to prove to their English friends 
the safe protection under which she and hers were living in 
Flanders, and the better to induce parents and others to intrust 
their children to her charge. One of Mary Ward’s conferences, 
still extant in manuscript, fixes the date of her third journey 
to England after her severe illness in 1614. Its heading is, 
“Our revered Superior spoke to us all on the 11th of April, 
1614, a little before her departure from us.” This date makes 
a slight correction necessary in the information given in the 
Annual Letters of the College at St. Omer concerning her 
recovery and that of Mrs. Vaux, by transposing the names 
of the months and placing Mary Ward’s cure in April and 
Mrs. Vaux’s in September. In this address Mary tells her 
Sisters that she has a business before her which no one but 
herself can accomplish, that she will be away for two or three 
months, and meantime she places Anna Gage as Superior over 
them. 

Mary seems to have prolonged her absence a good deal 
beyond the time she originally named; for by an address of 
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Father Roger: Lee's, delivered as“ his words tend to show at the 
end of the year 1614, she had not yet returned to St. Omer: 
As this address contains information concerning: the general 
progress of the Institute and other matters, and the first inti- 
mation that efforts were making by its favourers and by Father 
Lee himself for presenting it to the notice and for the approval 
of the Holy See, it is here inserted. 

“Children, though I do love all your company well, yet 
of some of you I have a particular knowledge of your spirits, 
therefore for your comforts I thought good to give you a little 
more light and knowledge of your state, and the reason of my 
going away, which is partly for the speeches and opinion of 
some, and as you know it is incident to our vocation to be 
disposed according to obedience, and to keep them in true 
humility, which is the conservation of all virtues. For sometimes 
we see the Rectors of Colleges, when they have founded them, 
and set all things right, are taken away; this I tell you that 
you miay see and know these things, and withal that you may 
not have doubts put into your heads, for perhaps there be some 
that will try your spirits, and will seek to know whether you 
have solidity in you or no. For your Superior, they know what 
she was, and all of you, therefore they held back, and would 
not meddle because they knew what your Superior would do. 
And for my part, I have ever dealt with my chief Superiors 
and. principal persons of the Society, as Father Owen,* Father 
Antony,;* the Fathers in Louvain, as Father G.,’ Father Rector 
ef this College,’ and my Lord Bishop, suffice it, persons in all 
minds, and therefore they would have approved my doings, 
whether I took things in hand that were not likely to be brought 
to pass. Aind for other persons, it was not necessary that they 


* Then, Rector of the English College, Rome, where he succeeded. Father Parsons 
in 1610, 

% Father Antony Hoskins, made Vice-Prefect of the English Mission in Belgium 
im 1609, who afterwards held the same office in Spain, where he-died in 1615. 

* Father Gerard, doubtless, whose opinion Father Roger Lee. would so greatly, 
respect, and who had been for some time in Louvain. We know of his residence 
there from the letter of W. Trumbull to James the First, quoted above, who says : 
“Gerrard, the powder traitor (as I am credibly informed), is now among the English 
Jesuits at Louvain, and there. walketh up and down the street in public. as if he were 
the most innocent. man in the world, giving it out that he hath leave from the Arch- 
dukes to remain in their dominions. Cresswell, another viper of that venomous 
brood is shortly expected here out of Spain. The conjunction of which two maleve- 
lent planets cannot (in my poof opinion) prognosticate any good towards: your 
Majesty.” 

7 Father Giles Schondonck, third Rector of St. Omer’s College, died 1617. 
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should know your state, and it hath been indiscretion, for that 
hath been to put themselves into a kind of servitude under, the 
opinion of all. Your state standeth that Father Owen wrote 
to me that my Lord Bishop’s authority might do much towards 
the confirmation of it, so near is it And I being with my 
Lord Bishop to take my leave of his lordship, and to receive his 
blessing, and withal remembering your Superior very kindly 
to his lordship, and withal conferring with him further of you, 
and what you were come to and how you are settled, I told 
his lordship that you were very near forty or fifty persons, and 
that the business is now almost ripe, and he replied and said 
that was a great number, and said, ‘ Now, Father, they are come 
to that which you have often. wished.’ 

“TI told him what Father Owen had said, and told him that 
as his lordship had shown himself a father to you, so I humbly 
besought him that he would please to do so still, and always to 
defend and keep you under his fatherly protection. And he 
gave me very kind words, and showed himself to take great 
liking to your state, saying, ‘Father, whatsoever I can do for 
them, they shall find me ready, and whatsoever you do, but let 
me know that you have need of me for anything. I will further 
you in what I can, because it will be the eternal good of your 
country.’ 

“ And withal I told him that there were some of you to be 
bishopped ” (confirmed), “entreating his lordship would please 
to appoint that his chaplain might take order that they might 
come some day ; and he answered, his chaplain should not need 
to take order, for that he himself would come down and 
celebrate, and he would appoint the day himself, which I think 
will be some day in Christmas holidays. 

“ Thus you see how principal persons do esteem and approve 
your course, and I tell you this to the end that you may proceed 
more solidly, and that whatsoever doth happen or may be said 
by such as have little knowledge of your state, let it never 
trouble you, for perhaps some doth think that your proceedings 
will not be solid when I am gone, because they apprehend 
it where indeed there is no such matter. And so when I was 
away before, they said you proceeded with such fortitude you 
gained more credit and esteem than you have done all the time 
I have been with you. But then, indeed, your Superior was 
with you, therefore it was less, but if you now show yourselves. 
solid, and cleave together in unity and true charity one with 
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another, you will make them all confounded, and whether they 
will or no, make them confess and approve what you do to be of 
God, and you will gain love and esteem of all that do see your 
proceedings. Therefore I commend these three things, virtues 
to you, in all your proceedings; first, humility, not to prefer 
yourselves in your speeches ; second, prudence and resolution in 
answering, that your resolution may be grounded in prudent 
resolution, not to speak out fully in your resolution, because 
it giveth occasion to more doubts and questions.” (Third) “seek 
still to have confidence in God Almighty, and know for certain 
that God hath care of you, and that He will never call you 
to an estate but He will give you sufficience to perform it, and 
still beware of pusillanimity, and do all your actions with love 
and not with fear (when it is done for fear of pain), and with 
love, when it is done purely for God. And sometimes God 
doth permit a soul to be in obscurity and darkness, and then the 
devil seeketh to trouble them with temptations, sometimes 
putting in their minds to seek their consolation in a secular 
state, or in their past vanities, which killeth the spirit. But 
if we seek to mortify them and say, ‘ Your holy will be done,’ 
and never mind them, then we shall find the profit of 
them. 

“And so, when we have consolation given us, we must esteem 
it, as Flias did the cake which was given him when he was told 
that it must carry him forty days’ journey; so we, when we 
have consolations, we must think it must make us fit to undergo 
greater matters for God. And if there be any here amongst 
you that have suffered in yourselves, I hope the worst is passed ; 
at least it will do them no hurt now, and let them know for 
certain, that whosoever doth suffer, God Almighty will reward 
them. And in tribulation He is always with them, for He 
Himself saith, Cum ipso sum in tribulatione ; and He is nearest 
to them many times when they are in affliction. And therefore, 
do but call upon Him, and He will ever help you; and seek to 
place your heart in that it should be placed in, for our Saviour 
loveth them that love Him, and let us love Him because He 
first loved us. 

“And make great esteem of all that is given you by God, 
and esteem highly of the least thing belonging to religious 
observances, and seek still to go forward in virtue from one 
thing to another, avoiding still loss of time, and serve our Lord 
with confidence, and know that God Almighty doth require 
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nothing of you but your heart. Therefore let us go forward 
like good children, and let us do all with love, and let your 
hands never be idle, but seek still to go forward in the progress 
of virtue. 

“Your Superior, I hope, will come again, ere it be long, 
but howsoever your business shall be set forwards, although 
she should never come ; and I hope you will assist, joining your 
endeavours with others’ labours, and by cooperating with God 
Almighty His grace, that by your prayers you will not be 
wanting to assist by asking it of God Almighty.” 

This last sentence clearly refers to the confirmation of the 
Institute, which Father Lee was endeavouring to promote, and 
concerning which he was in correspondence with Father Owen 
at Rome. He again encourages them to perseverance and 
fervour before his departure, upon giving the community some 
pictures, when he says: 

“Children, the reason why I give every one of you a picture, 
is not that I would have you remember me, nor that I think you 
will be ungrateful, for I have no reason to think so, in that I 
know you are all grateful, though my deserts have been little. 
But I give them to put you in mind of your first spirit, and that 
you may remember your first desires and practise what hereto- 
fore you have heard, and that you forget not those wholesome 
instructions and documents which you have had given you for 
those spiritual difficulties you have had, for infallibly whoever 
remembereth and practiseth them best shall gain most in the 
progress of virtue.” After advice on other subjects, he adds: 
“I account you all very happy because you have so great means 
to profit yourselves. I do not make any comparisons between 
others, because I will avoid comparisons in all things, yet I say 
your means to perfection is as much as any. For as you have 
always the Society, who by experience are found, not only to 
govern and direct themselves in matters of spirit, but all other 
sorts of persons. And God Almighty, out of His bounty, love, 
and goodness, hath given them that, and hath ordained them for 
that end ; therefore I say, without you be your own hindrances, 
you want not means, and unless you go from your first fervour, 
every one is happy that Almighty God hath called them to this 
Company and Society. And this is my intention in giving you 
these pictures to put you in mind of this.” 

Father Lee’s farewell words before leaving St. Omer for 
Brussels appear to have been the following, in which the same 
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affectionate care to strengthen and encourage the “English 
Ladies” in their difficult path, are observable : 

“Well, children, I can say no more to you than I have done, 
only I commend this—that you love God above all things, and 
yourselves in Him, and next to the love of God, exact observ- 
ance of religious discipline and true subordination one to 
another. Secondly, those words of the Apostle: ‘I say to you 
that you do not only love in word, but in deed.’ Be solid in 
your proceedings, and as God Almighty doth do with you, as 
He hath done with all His servants, that is, as He hath given 
them occasions of trial, whether their love were constant, and 
they had solidity in them or no; so let your love appear by 
your works, and let your deeds show your love. And so God 
bless you all. I commend myself to all your prayers. Though 
I think it needless, for I know I shall have them in the chiefest 
degree, and mine shall not be wanting to you. 

“I say, that as long as you remain united together, it is 
impossible for your spirit to decay. 

“Penances should be joined with two things, mortification 
and alacrity ; always doing them so as may be most mortifica- 
tion, and still with alacrity. 

“Well, children, this shall suffice, only I commend this to 
you, that you make your souls a garden for the Blessed Trinity 
to walk in, especially the Second Person, your Spouse, Christ 
Jesus, and on all occasions present them before the Blessed 
Trinity, and offer yourselves to Him, which Three Persons now 
and ever bless you.” 











‘““ Young Ireland” and O'Connell. 


——_ 


NOTHING can be more opportune, nothing more likely to be 
useful, either to Irishmen or to Englishmen, at the present crisis 
in the history of each country, than the publication of Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy’s work on “Young Ireland.” In the decline of years, 
though not, we think, the decline of powers, Sir Charles has care- 
fully put together his recollections and thoughts concerning the 
movement in Ireland, in which he was certainly himself no second- 
ary actor. The work is not a pamphlet, as too many political 
histories now-a-days are. It teems with facts and references, 
its judgments are calm if they are decided. The passion of 
youth may be wanting, if this work be compared to the earlier 
‘ productions of the same pen in the ation newspaper, but the 
fire of youth is abundantly compensated for by the wisdom of 
mature age and of political experience, both in England and 
in the distant world of the Antipodes, in which the writer rose 
to almost unexampled eminence after his career at home was 
forcibly cut short. We should be glad to think that Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy was looked upon with the respect he deserves by 
the rising generation of prominent Irish politicians. If he can 
lay before Englishmen his calm appeal to their national con- 
science with so great a prospect of being able to make them 
listen to truths which have long been neglected by them in 
general—but of which their ruling statesmen are aware, though 
the intensity of the national prejudices forbids them from acting 
on them with any hope of success—he can also, perhaps, be 
equally serviceable in warning his own countrymen as to what 
is possible and what is not. He may thus save Ireland from 
being again cast back in its onward career of political existence 
by a catastrophe such as that which put an end to the “ Young 
Ireland” with which ‘Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s name will be 
identified in history. The men who took part in that movement 
are long since passed away, or at least but few survive, and 
they are not at the present moment the leaders of Irish thought. 
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They are to the present Home Rulers or Land League party 
what O’Connell was to the “Young Irelanders,” properly so 
called—only with the difference that they are not attempting, 
like O’Connell, to head a movement which is swelling to pro- 
portions so large and so formidable. It is said that few persons 
learn by the experience of others, but we cannot but hope much 
from the publication of this volume—much for both countries, 
Ireland as well as England. It will teach Englishmen many 
truths to which they have not sufficiently attended. May it 
also warn Irishmen of the existence of dangers which many of 
them do not suspect ! 

The volume before us, large as it is, only contains half the 
history of the ten years during which the “Young Ireland” 
movement filled the minds of men across the Channel of 
St. George. We are to have another volume, still, we should 
think, more interesting than the present, in which we shall read 
the ultimate issue of the “ Young Irelanders,” as well as the 
end of Daniel O’Connell. The present volume ends with the 
period after the liberation of O’Connell and the other traversers 
from prison by the decision of the House of Lords, when 
“Young Ireland” first began to be at issue with the great 
Liberator, on such subjects as the Queen’s Colleges—on which 
point it is clear that O’Connell was quite right—and we have 
yet to come to the final breach and the outbreak, which nearly 
cost Mr. Smith O’Brien his life at the hands of the law. Some 
readers may be inclined to complain of the growing habit of 
giving us very bulky volumes on subjects of personal history, 
but we do not think that Sir Charles Gavan Duffy can be 
considered to have greatly exceeded the proper bounds in this 
respect. His volume contrasts favourably with others of the 
same class which rhight be named in the fulness of its details 
and the conscientious citation of authorities. 

The volume contains three books. The first traces the 
Repeal movement from its beginning under O’Connell in 1840, 
through the period of the “monster meetings,” and the arrest 
of O’Connell and his friends. The second book is occupied 
with the trial and conviction of the “traversers,” and with the 
issue of the suit in the deliverance of the prisoners by the House 
of Lords. The third carries on the history to the discussions 
and even dissensions among the Repealers occasioned by the 
Bill for the creation of the “Godless” Colleges—a Bill which 
divided O'Connell from the younger men who had joined the 
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Repeal Association—but who were in truth the advocates of a 
policy very different from his—and which is said also to have 
divided the Irish Catholic Episcopate, though that Episcopate 
was happily unanimous and hearty in its ultimate opposition to 
the Colleges. 

Through all this time Sir C. G. Duffy traces the gradual 
rise and formation of the “Young Ireland” party, to which 
he himself belonged, if he was not its principal leader. It is 
inevitable that in doing this he should do two things, each of 
which requires great judgment and delicacy. In the first place, 
he must of necessity to some extent criticize O’Connell, and 
diminish the colossal and unique prestige of that really great 
man. Inthe second place, he must draw in great and loving 
detail the characters and actions of men whose names are by no 
means so historical as that of the great Liberator. That Davis 
and others of whom he speaks in terms of enthusiasm were 
worthy of all the eulogy with which their confederate honours 
them, we are not inclined to question. No one, at all events, 
can find fault with the survivor of that set of men, all of whom 
might, under other circumstances, have become more distin- 
guished than they were in fact, for paying this graceful tribute 
to their zeal and disinterested devotion to the cause which they 
had not the opportunity of carrying on to success. What they 
would have become if they had had more practical acquaintance 
with political action, it is not easy now to guess. But it is in. 
his criticism, open and implied, of the policy and conduct of 
O’Connell, and in his glorification of the earlier writers in the 
Nation, that Sir Charles Duffy has found his chief difficulty in 
making his book acceptable as a permanent contribution to 
history—a possession for all time, as Thucydides says, rather 
than a contribution to the party conflicts of the hour. 

When in 1840 O’Connell began the agitation for the Repeal 
of the Union which led both to his own trial and imprisonment, 
and to the still more serious events which resulted from the line 
taken by the “ Young Ireland” party after his control over the 
movement had ceased, he had been for some years a powerful 
supporter of an English Ministry. It is undeniable that during 
the years which elapsed between the fall of the first short 
Ministry of Sir Robert Peel and the collapse of the Melbourne 
Administration, O’Connell and his followers were the arbiters 
in the Parliament of the United Kingdom. With his aid, the 
Whigs could hold their own: if at any time he abandoned 
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them, and much more, if at any time he went over to the other 
side, their fate as to the holding of power was sealed. O’Connell 
had never discovered the policy, afterwards pursued by Irish 
representatives, of a strictly independent party, and it is quite 
possible, if he had been able to force from the Government 
which he protected a series of large-handed measures for the 
true amelioration of the condition of Ireland—if he could have 
won for them the disestablishment of the Protestant Church, 
and some such measures with regard to the land laws as the 
present Parliament may live to pass—he would have done a 
great deal towards making the Repeal of the Union appear 
unnecessary to the highest minds among Irish patriots. But 
O’Connell’s reign of influence on the counsel of English poli- 
ticians came too soon in the course of that gradual dismissal 
of anti-Irish prejudice in the minds of our countrymen which 
is one of the most hopeful signs of the present day. Indeed, he 
himself, by his extreme violence of language, and by the 
apparently disreputable manner in which “Conciliation Hall” 
was managed, did not a little which tended to exasperate English 
feelings against Ireland, though he did not do half so much in 
this way as the Irish leaders of our own time. Most probably 
the Whigs could not have carried the measures required for 
ireland, even if they had conceived them. A large portion of 
their own supporters would have joined the Conservative Oppo- 
sition rather than concede so much to the demands of Ireland. 
No doubt the party in Ireland who may fully be called “Irre- . 
concileables ” must have seen much to blame, even in the kind of 
support which O’Connell accorded to the English Government ; 
but the same men might have thought it disloyal of him to sit 
and vote at all in a Parliament at Westminster. It is quite 
clear that O’Connell saw what were the needs of his country, 
especially with regard to the tenure of land, and all that is 
involved in it, and that, on the other hand, when he came to throw 
himself in earnest into the agitation for Repeal, he showed in 
his famous speech in what is called the “Corporation debate,” 
that no one understood better than he did the losses of Ireland 
in consequence of the Union, nor could any one state the case 
for the weaker country better than he then stated it. It is 
probable that many of the criticisms on the policy of the 
Liberator which rise to the mind of the reader of Sir C. Duffy’s 
pages are well-founded. He was too supreme, too little of an 
encourager of younger men, too careless as to money matters, 
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too ready to use his influence occasionally for what looked not 
unlike “a job.” But a good deal of this implied criticism 
involves certain preliminary concessions in argument which 
not every man will be ready to make. For all we know, there 
may be a majority of good and religious Catholic Irishmen 
who may at the present day hold that, under no circumstances 
of concession as to equal laws and rights in the very fullest 
sense, could it be anything but a calamity for Ireland to be 
wedded to England. If that is true, then to those who 
recognize this truth there can be no question that any line of 
policy which implied that reconciliation was possible, and that 
Ireland could be prosperous under the English connection, was 
a line of conduct treasonable to their country on the part of 
Irishmen. But it is hard to blame O’Connell for having acted, as 
far as he did act, forty years ago and more, as if this was not yet 
demonstrated. He was certainly not a man for physical force. 
He was not prepared for civil war, for the achievement of Irish 
independence at the cost of immense bloodshed, at the cost, 
perhaps, of an alliance with foreign foes of England, whose 
cooperation with Irish patriotism might have been bought at 
a very dear price indeed. The alliance of Ireland with France 
or America in order to secure independence of England would 
indeed be the old story of the Horse and the Stag. Of course, 
if, as appears to have been the case, O’Connell distinctly 
threatened armed resistance in the case of the interference of 
the Government with what he considered to be the constitu- 
tional rights of the people, he was inconsistent with himself 
when he did not execute his threat. He had no means 
whatever of resisting by force—he had not even the opportunity 
which came a few years later, when the French Revolution of 
1848 convulsed Europe. Would it have been for the benefit 
of Ireland if he had acted otherwise? It can hardly be 
said that the subsequent history of the “Young Ireland” 
movement, after his hand was no longer the guiding hand, 
proves this. We must wait for Sir C. G. Duffy’s second 
volume for his account of the abortive attempt at insur- 
rection, which brought Mr. Smith O’Brien to trial for his 
life, but the history is well enough known for its moral 
to be drawn at once. On the whole, although the work 
before us does certainly bring out a good many defects in the 
character and the policy of O’Connell, it cannot be admitted 
that it dethrones him. If he had been younger, if his health 
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had been spared, he might, we think, have won for his country 
all that measure of independent government which its best 
interests required. Then again, all conclusions that can be 
drawn from the actual history of Ireland since Emancipation 
must necessarily be imperfect and partial. They can only 
give one side of the picture. It is true that an independent 
Ireland must have had a history and a policy of its own, 
but it does not follow that that history could have been one of 
simple prosperity or even of internal peace. 

But we have to do with history and not with speculation. 
The reader of the volume before us will be charmed with many 
of the vigorous sketches of character with which the pages 
abound, and he will hardly escape contagion of sympathy for 
the “Young Men.”—-of whom the writer was one of the chief— 
who were content to stand “like sheathed swords” (in the 
language of the Nation) around O'Connell in the last stages 
of his eventful career. The history of the attempt of the Peel 
Government, first to put down the Repeal Movement by the 
prosecution of O’Connell and others, and then to conciliate 
Ireland by the concessions of the Maynooth Endowment and 
the Queen’s Colleges, has never been so well or so authoritatively 
told, at least from the Irish point of view. But, as the drama 
went on, the difference between O’Connell and the “ Young 
Men” of the Nation party became too apparent. We could 
wish that there were less prominence given to causes of this 
dissension which, are personally not so creditable to the great 
Liberator. The “scapegoat” of this book is Mr. John O’Connell, 
and it is insinuated, not only that he was jealous of the “ Young 
Men,” who outshone him in talents and probably in perfect 
unselfishness of purpose, but also that his father was not alto- 
gether uninfluenced’ by his desire to leave the succession of the 
leadership, which he must have felt that he must soon abandon, 
to this favourite son. The character of Mr. John O’Connell is 
of no special importance to the student of contemporary history, 
but it is not so with that of the Liberator himself. We see in 
the story, as it is told by Sir Charles Gavan Duffy, intimations 
that there were causes enough for difference, without the inter- 
vention of Mr. John O’Connell and his interests, actual or per- 
spective. There was the religious difference. Smith O’Brien, 
Davis, and others of the Nation party were Protestants, and 
the bond by which they were united was not the faith but the 
nationality of Ireland. At this distance of time we cannot but 
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rejoice at the opposition of O’Connell to the “ Godless ” Colleges, 
nor can we sympathize with Sir Charles Gavan Duffy’s regrets 
over that opposition. 

“The majority of the bishops,” he says, “held aloof, and in 
time they all withdrew their support, under instructions from 
the Propaganda. The result has been, that during two genera- 
tions, a section of the Catholic youth have been educated ina 
system disapproved of by their religious Superiors: another 
section have been educated in Trinity College, a purely Pro- 
testant foundation; and a large section have been entirely 
deprived of Collegiate training, a calamity, perhaps, as disas- 
trous as the famine. It is hard to estimate the suffering and 
humiliation which have attended the generations since launched 
into life, without requisite discipline. Our ancestors fought with 
their naked breasts against Norman Knights locked in iron, and 
it is at such odds Ireland still sends her young men to fight 
the battle of life. Among the friends of the measure it may 
be that some fixed their eyes too exclusively on the gain of 
rearing students in friendly intercourse, and too little on the 
danger to faith. But others fixed their eyes too exclusively on 
victory, and too little on the sacrifice at which it was to be 
purchased.”? 

Others, we should say, were guided by the true Catholic 
instinct, and acted as loyal sons of the Church in rejecting the 
unholy compromise. And, in our opinion, the best interests of 
a Catholic country are bound up with loyalty to Catholic instincts. 
We are as ready as any to lament the want of education 
for young Catholic men, whether in Ireland or elsewhere; but 
we cannot see that anything is lost by keeping them out of 
the danger which is sure to arise in mixed Colleges. Moreover, 
Catholic authority has spoken, and it would not be loyal, even if 
it were reasonable, to question the wisdom of the decision. 

Considering the character of the “ Young Irelanders,” dis- 
interested and energetic as they were, we cannot unreservedly 
take their side in the conflict with O'Connell. It is quite obvious 
that, little as he was appreciated by Englishmen, he did much to 
prevent Ireland from becoming committed to an “alliance at 
any price” with any foreign enemies that England might have. 
It was O’Connell that said that no political success was worth 
the shedding of blood in civil war. It was O’Connell that 
said that he would not accept the Repeal of the Union at 

1 Pp, 728, 
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the hands of France. It was O’Connell that spoke of “plucking 
down the American Eagle in its highest pride of flight.” No 
doubt these sayings disgusted many of the foreign sympathizers 
with the Repeal movement, who looked upon it simply as a 
weapon which might be used to strike at the heart of England, 
but we cannot think that such sympathy was a true benefit to 
Ireland, or that Ireland would have suffered less than England 
in the case of a war. Nor again can we think the instincts 
either wise or Catholic which made some men gloat over the 
prospect. This is not the place to discuss the question whether 
a Repeal of the Union is or is not necessary for the happiness and 
the welfare of Ireland. But it is at least certain that, if Repeal 
were now to be carried, the happiness of both countries after it 
was carried would depend to no small extent on the feelings of 
hostility or friendship produced by the manner in which the 
measure was urged, and the means by which its enactment was 
brought about. If it is really for the good of Ireland, it must 
be really for the good of England. But to bring it about by 
foreign intervention might serve England right, but it would 
badly serve Ireland. It might satisfy for the moment vindictive 
feelings, but it would only create fresh feelings of the same sort 
to envenom the future of both countries. If Ireland were to 
start to-morrow on a new career of her own as an independent 
nation, no enemy of God or man could wish her a worse fortune 
to begin with, than an undying and revengeful hatred against 
any other nation in the world, and especially a nation which 
God has made, for good or for evil, her nearest neighbour. It 
has been well said more than once of late, that passion and 
resentment are at this moment the greatest of existing obstacles 
to the satisfactory settlement of Irish questions. The man 
who does anything to allay these feelings is the true friend of 
Ireland, as the men who do so much to inflame them are her 
truest enemies. 

English Catholics, as we conceive, have a very strong interest 
in the happy and peaceful solution of the many vexed questions 
which are now mooted concerning Ireland. A great part of 
our congregations, indeed, is now made up of Irishmen or the 
descendants of Irishmen. For other general reasons also we 
gain by the strength of Ireland and we suffer by its misery 
or its weakness. Even on the lowest ground of social interest, 
we are identified in the eyes of our countrymen with the Irish 
who live among us. No one can blame us if we resent every- 
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thing that tends to aggravate the angry feelings between the 
two nations which so many people seem now to think it a duty 
to inflame to the utmost. We, at least, know, and are glad to 
know, how many of our fellow-countrymen there are who would 
most gladly listen to -all that is to be said on the Irish side, 
and exert themselves to the utmost to redress every single 
existing hardship. We do not wish to see them scared away 
and their sympathy frozen to hopelessness. We at least cannot 
apply to the case of England and Ireland the prayer of Dido— 


Litora litoribus contraria, fluctibus undas 
Imprecor, arma armis. 


We are bound to Ireland by our religion, and to England by our 
nationality, and the most natural prayer that we can frame is 
that these two great interests may for ever be in harmony. 

It is on account of our special position, as Englishmen and 
as Catholics, that we feel much gratitude to Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy for the one remaining feature in his volume of which we 
have now time to speak. The cause of truth is indebted to 
him for his lucid statement of Irish history, sad as that may 
be for an Englishman to read. We are also indebted to him 
for his full report of the argument used by O’Connell in the 
“Corporation Debate,” in which the losses of Ireland, in conse- 
quence of the Union, are so forcibly stated. But our special 
gratitude is due to Sir Charles for the tone and temper of his 
work. That that tone and temper are friendly to England is 
more than we can say with truth. But at least he has not gone 
out of his way to say painful things in an offensive manner. We 
once saw a letter from a great Catholic writer of our time to 
a younger controversialist, who had infused some bitterness into 
a defence of Catholicism against some Anglican attacks—a 
defence undoubtedly true and just against attacks undoubtedly 
intemperate, as well as ungrounded. The great writer of whom 
we speak told his friend that the first draft of his reply reminded 
him of a man who loaded his gun very carefully and effectually, 
and then poured water into the touch-hole. There are, no 
doubt, many English writers who write in a very irritating manner 
about Ireland. How many Irish writers are there who write 
in a conciliatory tone about England? Irish writers are always 
complaining that their country is not understood. Is it quite 
certain that England is understood on the other side of the 
narrow sea? England, we are told, is a haughty nation, and yet 
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this is the nation which must be taught to yield, either to force 
or to conviction, if the just claims of Ireland are to be conceded. 
Arguments, speeches, pamphlets, books, articles, are all means 
of producing, not submission to force, but conviction. What, 
then, is to be said of the prudence of loading these weapons 
of conviction with so much bitter language? Sir Charles 
Gavan Duffy is Irish of the Irish. We thank him, then, for 
the tone of his book as well as for its contents, just for the 
reason that the tone is not such as to prevent Englishmen from 
considering its contents calmly and dispassionately. The bitter- 
ness which is absent from his pages might not be unnatural in 
the mouth of an Irishman. The question is, not whether it is 
unnatural, but whether, if it cannot be avoided, there is any 
use in Irishmen speaking at all. 
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It has become so common of late to see the Ritualist clergy 
defy alike their bishops and their law courts, that it has struck 
the public with something like astonishment to see Mr. Dale 
and others, who have for some time been taking no notice 
whatever of the proceedings against them under the Public 
Worship Regulation Act, suddenly brought to book and 
actually imprisoned, not exactly for their Ritualistic practices, 
but for contempt of the monitions and inhibitions of the Court 
presided over by Lord Penzance. For a long time it has come 
to be considered that the Act in question was a mere drutum 
JSulmen, and that there was no power in the Anglican Establish- 
ment to punish refractory clerics whose office lay simply within 
_the region of rubrical observances forbidden by the prevailing 
discipline of the Establishment. This opinion has now proved 
fallacious. Englishmen do not like to see clergymen put into 
prison for following their conscience, but in the present case 
there is considerable indulgence to be pleaded for Lord Penzance. 
A Government that permits rebellion commits suicide, and 
courts of law that look on calmly at the violation of their judg- 
ments may as well cease to exist. It is not Lord Penzance’s fault 
that he has been obliged to use the only weapon within his reach 
for the vindication of the authority of the law. On this ground 
sympathy is divided between Lord Penzance and his victims, and 
it is probable that there will at least be a considerable amount of 
talk as to the constitution of a new court with an origin and 
jurisdiction more acceptable to the consciences of the Anglican 
clergy. As the constitution of such a court must depend on 
the rulers of the country in Church and State, and as any 
attempt at ecclesiastical legislation is quite sure to provoke 
very angry feelings whenever it is made, it cannot be safely 
predicted that the talk about new courts will produce any 
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decisive action. Nor indeed would it be easy for any states- 
manship, lay or ecclesiastical, that is likely to be brought to 
bear upon the question in our day, to produce such a measure 
as would satisfy all parties or have any great chance of success. 
We do not conceive it to be fair for Catholics to ridicule the 
miserable position in which so many most distinguished and 
respectable Anglicans now find themselves. It is not their 
fault that the Establishment is what it is, or that it is bound, 
hand and foot, to the Royal Supremacy. Its highest spiritual 
ruler is Queen Victoria, who fills the place in the Anglican 
system which in the Catholic system is filled by the Pope. 
The High Church party turn away their eyes from this historical 
fact, and we cannot wonder at them for it. It is a most odious 
fact, but a fact it is. It is the fundamental principle of 
the Establishment, and, whenever things are pushed to first 
principles among the Anglicans, there it is to meet them. 
If it were now a question of putting the Queen in the 
position in which the Tudor Sovereigns were put at the 
so-called “Reformation,” we should see the English Church 
Union and hundreds of the clergy ready to go to prison 
fifty times over, rather than submit to such an enormity. Of 
course we should. They are men of strong Catholic instincts 
and of great religious zeal. They build churches and found 
colleges and spend money most lavishly on the many works 
of charity for which this country is happily famous. Their 
zeal goes beyond the bounds of the four seas, and extends to 
the Colonial Empire of Britain, and to the evangelization, as 
they deem it, of the heathen. Their Church is to them the 
veriest stepmother that ever was. And yet they cling to the 
hope that she is a part of the Church Catholic. Instead of 
rubbing our hands over their sorrows, we should do well to 
pray for the progress of true Catholic light among them, and 
that their prayers and alms may rise up as a memorial before 
God. Indeed, in our humble opinion, we may do more, for we 
may sympathize with these good men in their desires and efforts 
to obtain fur themselves some kind of better disciplinary courts 
than those about which we have heard so many complaints. 
We do not of course understand how that can be a Church 
of God which has no tribunals of doctrine or discipline which 
its clergy will acknowledge. It is rather late in the history 
of the Christian Church to be considering, in the nineteenth 
century, so very elementary a matter as the enforcement of 
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essential doctrine and ritual. Still we must take Anglicans as 
we find them, and hope that the course of affairs in the 
Establishment may be such as to help on the disengagement of 
the good and Catholic elements which lie embedded in that very 
heterogeneous mass, from the elements which belong properly 
to the schismatic and heretical influences which prevailed at 
the change of religion in England. 

One great step towards such disengagement, as we conceive, 
would be the establishment of courts to which the High Church 
party could give a loyal allegiance as representing the authority 
which they consider to exist in the community to which they 
belong. We should then at least see beyond cavil what 
the mind of the Establishment is. A very distinguished 
Anglican, whose name has more than once been mentioned 
in these pages, has lately come forward with a proposal 
for the establishment of such courts. Canon Liddon is 
universally respected among the members of the Anglican 
community, and he is generally considered as the leader 
of the higher party among them. He is a man of learning 
and high character. We have sometimes had to come across 
him for what has appeared to us unworthy truckling to the 
Protestant prejudices of an audience whom he has been 
addressing, and, if we are not mistaken, he has once committed 
himself to enthusiastic admiration for Garibaldi. But these are 
blemishes which belong rather to the position of a popular 
preacher than to the man himself. We are very glad to see 
Canon Liddon coming forward, on occasion of the present 
troubles, with a suggestion which is not only sensible in itself, 
but which has the merit of being practical, and which would 
create a court to which many moderate men would at last 
submit. His proposal is, in fact, that the ultimate Court of 
Appeal in the Anglican Communion should consist of a select 
number of bishops, with legal assessors to help them in technical 
matters. When Canon Liddon adds that he should expect 
the decisions of such a court to be often sorely disappointing to 
his own High Church friends, but that he for one would yield 
them obedience as speaking the voice of the Anglican Estab- 
lishment, he says what is only natural in a man who does not 
want to set himself up above all tangible authority whatever, 
and his declaration has an air of sincerity and honesty which is 
sometimes wanting in the utterances of more extreme men of 
the same opinions. Such a declaration reminds us of the famous 
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declaration of the Anglican leaders after the Gorham case, that 
the Church of England must forfeit her claim to be considered a 
branch of the Catholic Church if she did not positively repudiate 
the ruling of the court which had decided in favour of Mr. 
Gorham. History indeed records the fact that some of the 
signers of that declaration have never acted on it, notably 
Dr. Pusey and Mr. Bennett. But a considerable number of 
the signers did act on that declaration, and we can quite believe 
that if such a court as that proposed by Dr. Liddon did really 
decide, for instance, that the doctrine of the Real Sacrifice was 
denied by the Anglican formularies, he would not be alone in 
accepting the decision as conclusive as to the heterodoxy of 
Anglicanism on that point. 

To the common eye the High Church party present—and 
we are sorry for it—the appearance of gentlemen who will obey 
no one but themselves. The doctrine which is avowed by them, 
or which seems to be avowed by them, is, that they cannot 
let any one but themselves settle for them the meaning of their 
community, for example, in the famous “ornaments rubric.” As 
far as appears, if a General Council of the Catholic Church, as 
they deem it, were to meet to-morrow, and tell them that they 
are not obliged, but forbidden, by the authority under which 
they live, to wear vestments, they would not believe the General 
Council any more than they believe her Majesty’s Judicial 
Committee. Nothing is infallible or authoritative—except, 
perhaps, the dictum of the editor of the Church Times—and, 
no doubt, Canon Liddon’s proposed court would be at once 
objected to. Indeed, it has already been objected to by some of 
the more violent men of the same party. Dr. Littledale, for 
instance, has quietly informed the readers of the Guardian that 
the bishops appointed by the Crown could not be accepted 
as judges of doctrine, and that very few of their lordships are, in 
his opinion, sufficiently versed in theology or in canon law. 
A Catholic reader of Dr. Littledale’s works might be inclined to 
think that a man who had only common sense, scholarship, and 
a sense of responsibility to guide him, might be a better judge 
than a pretentious claimant to learning which he does not really 
possess, and that, if gross ignorance, with or without an appearance 
of learning, is a passport to the episcopal thrones of Anglicanism, 
it is a great pity that some Prime Minister has not thought of 
the singular qualifications of Dr. Littledale for promotion to some 
vacant see. But we are happy to know that the majority of good 








any authority over them as is Dr. Littledale. 


remember the immense field over which doctrinal 


anything which is likely to be set over them, 


showing, before Heaven and earth, what it is. 


resemblance which the wonderful story of the 
Barlaam and Josaphat, so popular in the middle 


the same spirit of hostility to the Church. The 


resistance. 
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Anglicans are not so utterly irreconcileable to the idea of 


Whether the 


bishops have not enough to do as it is, without sitting as judges 
in courts of law, is another question, especially when we 


disputes might 


be expected to range among the members of their Community. 
But to the sincere well-wishers to all that is good among 
Anglicans it would be a piece of good news to hear that the 
moderate men among them had agreed to submit to anybody or 


and that the 


Establishment had at last got some kind of authority which 
might be generally acknowledged as speaking audibly and 
intelligibly in its name. In our opinion, the thing which 
Catholics should desire, with regard to the Establishment, is 
that its members should be as free as possible, and that the 
Body, as such, should have every opportunity given to it of 


2.—SAINTS BARLAAM AND JOSAPHAT. 
In 1859 M. Laboulaye first drew attention to the curious 


Indian saints 
ages, bears to 


the legend of Buddha, as given in the Laétavistéra, or chronicle 
of northern Buddhism. In 1860 a German scholar, M. F. 
Liebrecht, published a detailed comparison of the two compo- 
sitions. In July, 1870, Professor Max Miiller took up the 
subject in his essay on the Migration of Fables, in the 
Contemporary Review. Still more recently M. Emile Burnouf, 
in his Catholicisme Contemporain, a work which, according to 
M. Emmanuel Cosquin, fourmille d’énormes bévues, has tried to 
make capital for his irreligious purposes out of what seems, to 
his ignorance, to furnish good material for insolent denunciation, 
and we see with considerably more concern that an English 
Orientalist, Mr. Rhys David, has been so foolish as to disfigure 
an otherwise meritorious book by irrelevant remarks made in 


temptation to 


“have a fling at the Pope” is so seductive to some minds that 
great allowance ought to be made for those who yield, since 
unusual strength of character is needed to offer an effectual 


gues (October, 
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1880), surveys the subject root and branch, and contends with 
much weight of argument that Professor Max Miiller and his 
friends are right in referring the story to a Buddhist source, 
while at the same time, for fear of scandalizing the unlearned 
or the weak in faith, he shows, in the identical words of 
Benedict the Fourteenth, not only that a mistake can occur, but 
that mistakes have occurred in the Roman Martyrology, and 
that it is even more than probable that there are undetected 
errors still awaiting expurgation. 

We may begin by quoting these authoritative words of useful 
admonition, for persons of timid conscience are easily alarmed, 
and hostile critics are roused to greater bitterness by the vague- 
ness of their notions respecting the domain over which infallible 
teaching extends. The Church has never claimed infallibility 
for the utterances of even the most respectable martyrologists 
and menologists. The mere fact that a name occurs in the 
Roman Martyrology does not constitute canonization in the 
stricter sense, although it does undoubtedly confer a title to 
reverential handling. The instinct of true faith makes a man 
shrink in holy fear, not only from the dangerous pastime of 
reviling saints who have been canonized by a solemn judgment 
pronounced after careful inquiry, but even from all unnecessary 
risk of doing, even by inadvertence, injustice to some sacred 
memory. Therefore a Catholic will not rush open-mouthed to 
swallow the first intimation that a statement made in the 
Martyrologium is erroneous; but when, with the patient study 
which sacred things have a right to claim, he has arrived at the 
conclusion that it cannot stand, he can reject it without incurring 
blame from conscience or the Church. 

Benedict the Fourteenth, in that monument of erudition, 
his work in seven volumes, De Servorum Dei Beatificatione et 
Beatorum Canonizatione, leaves no doubt upon the point which 
we have been urging. 


We assert in the last place that the Apostolic See does not 
pronounce that all things which have been inserted in the Roman 
Martyrology are indisputably and absolutely true. . . . Whereof no 
better proof can be than that which is derived from the alterations and 
corrections made by order of the Holy See (I. iv. p. 2, § 9, p. 566). 


He had said two pages before : 


Now these [errors] are of two kinds: some in fact there are which 
cannot be set down to the negligence or perversity of the printers, but 
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are to be attributed to the compilers and correctors of the Roman 
Martyrology. On the 25th day of January there was formerly to be 
found in the Roman Martyrology a commemoration of St. Xynoris, a 
martyr.. The insertion was due to the change of a common substantive 
into a proper name, as the martyr Xynoris had found her place there 
on the misconstrued authority of St. John Chrysostom,! for the word 
xynoris in the original signified @ fair of martyrs, to wit, Juventinus and 
Maximus, who suffered under Julian at Antioch. But the attention of 
Cardinal Baronius having been called to the fact by Peter Pithzeus, 
Nicholas Faber, and Peter Duczeus, and the mistake having been 
corrected, no further regard is to be paid to the commemoration, as 
Launojus also admits. . . . (/bid. p. 564). 


Other instances are then adduced, which lead to the remark 
that it does not follow that every one is to take upon himself the 
work of censorship, but that it is proper to await the judgment 
of the Church. Another admonition we add in his own words: 


Moreover, it must be observed that a decree of canonization is one 
thing, an insertion of a name in the Roman Martyrology is another 
thing; and that, therefore, from an error which may happen to be found 
in the Roman Martyrology it is not a fair inference that an error can 
occur in a decree of canonization. . . . 


Then, immediately after the words of final summary which 
we have placed first in our series of quotations, we read : 


And indeed, in addition to the instances pointed out already, we 
know that Cardinal Leander di Colloredo had collected many notes for 
a new expurgation of the Roman Martyrology, but died before he could 
complete and publish his work. 


M. Cosquin having thus established, on the very best 
authority, the full right to inquire into the proofs of the 
assertion contained in the Roman Martyrology, under date 
the 27th of November: Ajfud Jndos Persis finitimos, sanctorum 
Barlaam et Josaphat, quorum actus mirandos sanctus Joannes 
Damascenus conscripsit, tries to ascertain the strength of the 
foundation upon which that assertion rests. If we may begin 
where he ends, in order to save time and space, it seems to us 
that, in so far as the authenticity of the story is concerned, all 
the careful criticism which has been brought to bear upon the 
subject only lands us at the point to which Alban Butler and 
Feller passed at once by the intuition of genius or by the force 
of common sense. Feller says: “On croit que la plus grande 
partie de histoire de Barlaam et Josaphat est une parabole ou 
1 Hom. 14, De Lazaro. 
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allégorie mise sous les noms de deux saints personnages.” Alban 
Butler says: “Though Barlaam and Josaphat are names of two 
holy persons, the greater part of this piece is thought to be a 
parable or allegory.” Since their time much light has been 
thrown by the labours of Oriental scholars upon the process of 
construction of the allegorical part, and it seems impossible that 
any one who has collated the two narratives should attempt to 
deny the common origin of the legend of Buddha and of the 
popular medieval romance of Barlaam and Josaphat; but this 
does not necessarily disprove the existence of two Christian 
saints, whose real history underlies the legend borrowed from a 
foreign source. The St. George whose protection we earnestly 
invoke for England is not made into a mythical personage 
because the memory of his brave deeds survives in the shape of 
an allegory of unknown origin. 

The history of Saints Barlaam and Josaphat was attributed 
to St. John Damascene, it is not known upon what authority. 
The original was written in Greek, and an Arabic manuscript of 
the eleventh century is extant translated probably from a Syriac 
translation. From Arabic the story was rendered into Coptic 
and Armenian. In the twelfth century a Latin translation had 
introduced the history to Western Europe. This Latin version 
appears afterwards in the Speculum Historiale of Vincent de 
Beauvais (who died about 1264) and in the long popular Golden 
Legend of James de Voragine, Archbishop of Genoa (who died 
in 1298). Half a century before the troubadour Guy of Cambrai 
worked the story into a poem and two other French poems and 
a prose translation belong to the thirteenth century, as also 
three German poems on the same prolific subject. There 
followed a Provengal translation, probably of the fourteenth 
century, and several in Italian. Of these latter one is found in 
a manuscript bearing the date 1323. Through the medium of 
a German prose translation the story travelled to Sweden and 
Iceland. From the Latin it passed later into Spanish, Tsech, 
and Polish. Of higher interest is the fact that in 1583 the 
supposed authority of St. John Damascene procured an acknow- 
ledgment in the pages of the Roman Martyrology. 

The Roman Martyrology, compiled by order of Gregory the 
Thirteenth, saw the light in the year 1583. It was taken 
chiefly from an earlier work composed about the year 875 by 
a Benedictine of the name of Usuard, which was familiarly 
known in the churches and monasteries of Western Europe, 
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where it was held in honour, but at the same time was supposed 
to be sufficiently elastic to admit any number of local saints, or 
to suffer curtailment at discretion. The names of Saints Barlaam 
and Josaphat have as yet been found in only two editions of 
Usuard, the one published by Greven in 1515, and the one 
published by Molanus in 1568, and in both cases reference is 
made to a book, possessing no special authority, printed in 
Lyons in 1514, the Catalogus Sanctorum of Petrus de Natalibus. 
The names also occur in the Martyrologiums of Canisius (1562) 
and of Maurolycus (1568). In the East the earliest known 
mention of the names of Barlaam and Josaphat in any catalogue 
of saints occurs in a Slavonic calendar of the fifteenth century 
preserved in the Ecclesiastical Academy of St. Petersburg. The 
Menologium Grecorum, published in the tenth century by order 
of the Emperor Basil, contains no allusion to them. The names 
are found in several Jater Slavonic hagiologies, with considerable 
variation in the assignment of their day of commemoration, 
which is in one place the 17th, in another the 18th, in another 
the 19th of November, and again elsewhere the 30th of May and 
the 26th of August. The compilers of the Roman Martyrology 
of 1583 derived their notices of the saints of the Greek Church 
chiefly from a MJenologium Grecorum drawn up by Cardinal 
Sirlet a short time previously. Cardinal Sirlet’s collection does 
not contain the names of Barlaam and Josaphat, and it seems 
that they were transferred to the Roman Martyrology directly 
from the work ascribed to St. John Damascene. It is acknow- 
ledged that there is no sufficient proof that St. John Damascene 
is the writer of the history of Barlaam and Josaphat, and if he 
were the writer it would still be very possible that he had 
accepted the account without sufficient examination, for Bellar- 
mine, speaking of some other writings of the Saint, is inclined 
to think that although he was learned and prudent, he may have 
been wanting sometimes in critical discernment and in the 
sifting of evidence. Dom Ceillier, the learned Benedictine, 
honoured by two briefs of Benedict the Fourteenth, speaks 
very plainly on this point. 


P. Le Quien [he says] had promised to give in a third volume 
several writings attributed to St. John Damascene, although we have 
no certain proofs that they are his. To this number belongs the history 
of Barlaam, the hermit, and of Josaphat, King of India. Various 
manuscripts assign it to a John Sinaiticus, who is said to have lived 
in the time of Theodosius the First. But what is said about images is 
more in keeping with a writer of the eighth century or later. Still it 
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does not thence follow that it is from St. John Damascene. Jf ts a 
composition in which it is so difficult to separate the true from the false that 
it can do him no honour.* 

We cannot find space here for the collation of the Buddhist 
allegory and the medieval sacred romance, if it may be so called ; 
but the points of resemblance are too numerous to be ascribed 
to mere coincidence. From this it need not follow—so at least 
it seems to us—that Saints Barlaam and Josaphat are imaginary 
personages, and whether they are or are not, the result of the 
inquiry in no way touches the infallibility of the Church, or 
affords the slightest foundation for the profane comparisons to 
which it has been made subservient. 

The closing words of M. Cosquin’s excellent essay must be 
quoted in their integrity. 

And now what are we to think of this transformation of a Buddhist 
recital into a Christian legend? Is it a legitimate inference that 
Buddhism must bear no slight analogy to Christianity? That would 
be a decidedly unscientific method of argument. Beyond all doubt 
Buddhism comprises in its teaching some excellent points of instruction, 
and very recently a learned and pious Catholic missionary, Mgr. 
Bigandet, affirmed without fear that this form of religion, ‘although 
it is founded on radical and revolting errors, inculcates nevertheless a 
surprising number of admirable precepts and moral truths of unexcep- 
tionable purity.” But in this moral code sometimes a precept expressed 
in identical terms differs widely in significance from the Christian code. 
“Thou shalt not kill,” says the Buddhist law in the very words of the 
Decalogue. And yet, if the formula is in strict accord, the meaning is 
by no means the same in the two instances, and the motive of the 
commandment is altogether different. The Buddhist commandment 
reposes entirely on the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, the 
Metempsychosis. It pronounces one and the same anathema against 
the slaying of animals and men. The Buddhist cannot well forget that 
his master spent long ages in his transmigrations under very various 
forms of animal life before he reached the term of his desires, the 
nirvana, annihilation, or something very like it. The only blood which 
the Buddhist is allowed to shed is his own, because according to his 
law a free renunciation of life conduces to salvation and deliverance. 
And even herein Buddhism is powerless to discriminate between the 
cowardice which seeks escape from trouble, and the generosity which 
sacrifices self. What should we find if we tried to probe the foundations 
on which the moral law delivered by Buddha rests? No God, therefore 
no idea of duty, no idea of goodness, virtue turned into a viaduct, and 
nothing more, constructed for the purpose of arriving at the completion 
of the cycle of successive births—such is the negative philosophy upon 


2 D. Remi Ceillier, Histoire générale des auteurs sacrés et ecclesiastiques, tom, xviii. 
(Paris, 1752), p. 150, quoted by M. Cosquin, p. 589. 
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which Buddha has grounded his moral code. It need not astonish us 
to find the author of the book from which we have borrowed the resumé 
of the legend of Buddha, M. Barthélemy Saint-Hilaire, declaring tersely 
that “ Buddhism has nothing in common with Christianity, which is as 
far above it as Europern society is superior to Asiatic. 

The comparison of Barlaam and Josaphat with the Indian tale 
makes it natural that we should bestow a glance upon the Buddhist 
ascetic. Undeniably, the Buddhist ascetic, like the Christian monk, 
practises mortification ; but there is in reality an abyss dividing them. 
If the follower of Buddha practises self-denial and other virtues, it is 
not for the sake of drawing ever nearer to God, the Life, the essential 
Good, but it is purely with the object of eventually destroying his own 
existence, which seems to him a frightful and inexplicable evil. Perhaps 
no one has shown this better or more briefly than M. Laboulaye. 
“Without doubt,” he says, “the external likeness which subsists 
between the Buddhist ascetics and the first monks of Egypt is very 
marked. Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that the resemblance 
is only on the surface ; at bottom there is nothing in common between 
the hermit who sighs after eternal life in Jesus Christ and the Buddhist 
whose only hope is in some undefined annihilation.” 


There is indeed no danger to faith, or fear of compromising 
the authority of the Church, in conceding that the insertion of 
the names of Saints Barlaam and Josaphat in the Roman 
Martyrology is the purest of blunders, and that the medieval 
romance is borrowed unbroken from the Lalitavistara, but before 
we can be compelled to do more than surmise with Alban 
Butler that a large portion of the story is allegorical, and with 
M. Laboulaye that the two narratives, which he was the first to 
collate, have a common origin, there is one point which needs 
further elucidation. M.Cosquin notices an objection which may 
need a fuller answer than he has yet given to it. When it has 
been granted that the two stories are of common origin, it still 
remains for us to inquire which is the earlier. May it not be 
that the Buddhist narrative is a later and confused version of a 
substantially true story of two Christian converts? The answer 
must turn upon a careful examination of the Lalitavistara ; for 
it is by no means certain that the whole of the Lalitavistara is 
as ancient as many scholars have supposed, and we must have 
a clear proof that this legend of Buddha is not one of the 
comparatively late interpolated episodes which abound in 
Eastern chronicles before we can consider it an established 
fact that the St. Josaphat of the Roman Martyrology is indebted 
to Buddha for any of the larger features of the allegory which 
has grown around his name. 
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II.—REVIEWS. 
1. Benedicti PP. XIV. de Sacrosancto Sacrificio Misse. Libri tres . . . denuo 
edidit P. Josephus Schneider, S.J. Moguntiz, 1879. 

FATHER SCHNEIDER is already favourably known to his 
brethren in the priesthood for some compilations of great prac- 
tical utility. He will earn from them fresh thanks for placing 
within easy reach a deeply-interesting portion’ of the erudite 
labours of the great Benedict the Fourteenth. What that 
learned Pope has collected on the subject dearest to a priest’s 
heart—Holy Mass—must for ever remain a treasure from which 
subsequent writers will borrow according to their particular 
needs. The treatise which is here presented to us was not 
intended to be in any sense an exhaustive investigation of all 
that bears upon the external rite of the Mass, but Benedict the 
Fourteenth could never deal superficially with any matter upon 
which he undertook to enlighten others, and therefore the value 
of this opfuscu/um must not be measured by the modest declara- 
tion of the author: “My design is to call the attention of 
priests to a few things with which they ought to be acquainted 
in order that they may in the discharge of their duty instruct 
the people about rites and ceremonies and other matters apper- 
taining to the Sacrifice of the Mass; and likewise that they may 
offer Sacrifice, as it is proper they should, with the knowledge of 
what they do and why they do it.” 

Father Schneider, acting as he tells us upon good advice, 
has added many useful details collected by himself, partly from 
other writings of the illustrious author, partly from recent 
decrees of the Sacred Congregations and various authentic 
sources. 

Nearly four hundred authors are cited in the course of the 
work, which consists of three books corresponding roughly to 
the three parts of the familiar Rudrice Generales prefixed to the 
Missal. The first book treats of the place, the altar, the sacred 
vessels and vestments, and all the material adjuncts of the 
Sacrifice. The second book examines in detail the words and 
ceremonies of the Mass. The third book contains the solution 
ef many practical questions connected with the actual celebra- 
tion of the Holy Mysteries. From such a store of facts it is 
not easy to make a satisfactory selection, for there is nothing 
trivial or superfluous, and consequently there are few salient 
points. In the embarras des richesses we turn to the chapter 
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about the use of Latin in the Mass, and we learn that the 
point in which the Church has obstinately refused to yield is 
not the permission to say Mass in the vernacular, for that was 
practised in the beginning as a matter of course, but the permis- 
sion to change the form when it had once been established. 
If when St. Augustine came to England he had found a people 
possessing a language made pliant by a long-established litera- 
ture, together with learned professors capable of translating 
with absolute accuracy the most important composition which 
human lips can pronounce, he might easily have persuaded the 
liberal-minded St. Gregory, who had so much respect for local 
customs, to concede to our forefathers a vernacular Mass. It is 
a very great cause of congratulation to us now that St. Augus- 
tine did nothing of the kind, for in that case, almost as surely as 
Rome is Rome, and the Pope the Successor of St. Peter, we 
should be saying and hearing Mass in that particular sort of 
Saxon or Jutish which found favour with St. Augustine’s 
converts. 

But upon this the controversy does not hinge. The point at issue is 
whether, on the supposition that a language once vernacular has by the 
introduction of another idiom among the people come to be the 
language of the learned only, the Divine Offices and Mass ought to be 
rendered into that later language of the people. It is this which the 
Catholic Church has always refused and refuses (adhorrutt et abhorret). 

Then he goes on to say that if we consider not only that 
there are many languages, but that each language is subject to 
progressive change, and that each fresh translation would open 
the way to endless controversies, and that even after a perfectly 
faithful version had been secured, the people, however well they 
understood the grammatical force of words, would be as much 
in need as ever they were of being instructed about their 
spiritual meaning, we must- admit, if. we are endowed with 
common sense, that there are better ways of instructing the 
people about the Act of Sacrifice than by enabling them to 
follow each word in the shape in which it is uttered at the 
heavy cost of presenting to them an ever-shifting formula. 
“Infinite errors would result therefrom.” The attempt was 
made in France in 1660, but the translated Mass perished 
speedily under anathema. We cannot follow the long and 
learned argument here, but it is certainly worthy of the careful 
perusal of all who dispute a conclusion which to Benedict the 
Fourteenth seems the only one possible to persons possessing 


sound judgment. 
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We cannot lay aside the book without quoting a few words to 
show that Benedict the Fourteenth in his own thoughtful and 
temperate manner had fully weighed and distinctly found wanting 
an objection which Dr. Littledale with pretentious ignorance re- 
asserts as if the attention of Catholics had never until now been 
called to the clear meaning of the text: “ Drink ye a// of this.” 


The Council of Trent agrees with the Council of Constance by 
which we are taught? that from the fact that Christ instituted the 
Eucharist under both species #¢ 7s not rightly gathered that Communion 
in both species was ordained by our Lord. And surely if we wish to 
adhere in every respect to Christ’s act of institution, the Eucharist 
ought to be given only after supper, and all the other things which 
Christ did should be observed. No one can fail to see how far from 
the truth is such a conclusion. Therefore it is to be said, that Christ 
Jesus instituted the Eucharist under both species, and that also He 
desired that it should be received under both species by the priest 
offering the Sacrifice ; but that when it was to be taken as a Sacrament 
He desired that it should be received under the one or the other species 
as the Church might have judged best. St. Matthew? writes: And 
taking the chalice He gave thanks, and gave to them, saying: Drink ye all 
of this; in which place by that word a// we are to understand the 
Apostles to whom Jesus was then speaking, and to whom He was 
giving the chalice of His Blood. 





2. Die Gittliche Komédie des Dante Alighieri nach ihrem wesentlichen Inhalt und 
Charakter dargestellt von Dr. Franz Hettinger. Freiburg in Breisgau (Herder), 
1880, 

Dr. Hettinger, the illustrious Christian apologist of Germany, 


has found in the study of the noblest work of Christian poetry 
a task well suited to his genius and worthy of his orthodox zeal. 
Indeed it can scarcely be said that a professor of theology is 
wandering outside his own domain, when he devotes some of 
his leisure hours to the elucidation of Dante’s lofty thoughts. 
The intention of this essay is not direct criticism. The Author 
calls it a contribution to the better appreciating and under- 
standing of the poem. His design is to help the readers of the 
Divine Comedy to construe the words in the light thrown upon 
the context by a fuller acquaintance with the influences under 
which Dante thought and wrote; to see the great poet in the 
“surroundings” of the period and catch his meaning from 
himself. Every student of classic poetry knows the importance 
of the collateral aids derived from history and geography. 
Many an illusion is absolutely unintelligible without some hint 
derived from the manners and customs of the age and the 
nation, and by consequence in many an ancient book many a 
passage of suppressed power of which the words are still 


1 Sess. xxi. 3 C. xxvi. 
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preserved has lost a large portion of the fire and force which 
made it able once upon a time to stir the souls of men. 

We cannot here examine in detail the valuable observations 
of the learned Author, but it may be useful to mention the 
order which he adopts'in treating his subject. Before discussing 
the separate parts of the Divine Comedy,! he gives us two 
introductory chapters, the one upon the poet, his life and 
writings, and the other upon the poem, its leading idea and 
general character. The closing chapters are devoted to the 
examination of the ethical, doctrinal, and political principles 
which are set forth by Dante in the course of the poem. 

Incidentally Dr. Hettinger is able to explain away much 
that is at first sight not a little shocking to our modern notions 
in the poet’s unreserved and persevering declaration of his 
passionate attachment to Beatrice, which neither her marriage 
to another man, nor his own marriage shortly after ‘her early 
death, ever seemed to affect in any way. It is not difficult to 
think that after the death of the young lady, whom he began to 
love when both were children, Dante living in a fairyland of his 
own poetic dreams, may have idealized the memory of his 
beloved Beatrice till he came to regard her.as being in the 
actual world of God, very nearly what he makes her in his 
poem ; but in the brief interval which lay between her wedding 
and her death, it is not easy to deny the indecorousness of his 
protestations of continued affection. It is not easy but perhaps 
it is not impossible, if we give with Dr. Hettinger their full 
weight on the one hand to the extravagant chivalry of the age 
and on the other hand to the eccentricity of the lover. 

His love for Beatrice was a thoroughly idealistic passion. She was 
to him an impulse urging to everything great and noble: by her he was 
“lifted above the common crowd,” “guided into the path of virtue,” 
“led forth from slavery into freedom.” That she should continue still 
to be the object of his ardent devotion after his marriage, and even 
after Dante had taken Gemma Donati for his wife, is completely at 
variance with our ideas of propriety and wedlock; yet it has its 
explanation in the woman-worship of the middle ages, which had 
spread from Provence into Italy by the aid of the troubadours. The 
homage paid to women by knights and minstrels had nothing to do 
with the marriage ties. So it is then in this instance. Raised to 
ethereal heights, Dante and Beatrice are seen approaching, and no 
mention is made of the wife of the one or the husband of the other. 
Though romantic service of this kind had its darker side even in those 
days, Dante’s whole character forbids us in his case to entertain a 
suspicion of anything not pure and high-minded (pp. 15, 16). 


2 Dante himself gives his reasons for choosing so strange a title. They are two: 
first, the poem ends prosperously ; secondly, he uses unpretending language. 
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Let it be added that the darkest side of such chivalry might 
well seem bright to a generation which has had some experience 
already of the multiplied horrors of legalized divorce. 

A still more important vindication redeems the Catholicity 
of the Divina Commedia from reproach. Dr. Hettinger proves 
by many quotations that Dante was too keen a theologian 
to suppose that the good or bad conduct of a Pope could touch 
the question of his authority. He has said many bitter things 
against Boniface the Eighth and others, but not one word that 
implies a doubt of the Papal prerogatives. The Pope is High- 
priest, Shepherd, Guide, the Church is his bride, he holds the 
place of Christ, his Chair is at Rome, he is the Head of the 
world, the Father of fathers, to him all of us and Czesar’s self 
owe reverence as a son to his father, even if we forbear to pay 
the same honour which we render to God made Man. The 
Papacy is the highest and the holiest charge on earth, for he 
to whom it is committed carries the keys which Christ delivered 
to Peter, and must feed the lambs and sheep. The faith which 
sets its sails after the Fisherman is the rule and measure of 
right faith, and communion with Rome is the touchstone of 
Catholicity. Salvation is in that Church alone which has its 
central point “where Tiber’s wave joins the salt sea.” Sacred 
Writ interpreted by the Chief Pastor appointed to be our guide 
is God’s gift to us for our instruction and salvation. Even 
a worldly-minded Pope is in his official declaration a teacher 
of truth. Again, the Pope has full power to release from vows 
when there is a reason for so doing, to ordain fasts, to grant 
indulgences. The dignity of the Pope is so exalted that no 
man in this world can mount above it. Great in proportion 
is the guilt of him who assails it. Therefore, though Dante 
nurtures a personal resentment against Boniface the Eighth, 
and records the sentence of reprobation passed upon him nine 
times in the three kingdoms of the other world, yet he con- 
demns in ever memorable words the crime of Philip the Fair, 
who dared to lay contumelious hands upon the Vicar of Christ. 

He says that all future and past miseries dwindle into 
comparative insignificance when they are set against the entry 
of the French into Anagni, where Boniface the Eighth was 
besieged in his own palace. 


I behold the Fleur de lis enter Alagna, 

And Christ a captive in His Vicar. 

I behold the vinegar and gall renewed, 

And Himself put to death with thieves around. 
I behold the new Pilate so cruel 
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That this does not satisfy Him, but unauthorized 
He sails his trading craft into the temple.” 


Of Nicholas the Third, whom he represents as having lost his 
soul because he had bartered sacred things for gold, he says 
that he should use severer terms, were it not for the reverence 
due to one who in the upper world had been the bearer of the 
Keys. When he encounters Hadrian the Fifth in Purgatory he 
honours him on his knees, although he declares that in the 
other life Popes have no jurisdiction. We cannot pursue the 
subject further at this present moment, but Dr. Henniker is 
surely safe in saying that in spite of the hard words bestowed 
by Dante upon four Popes, Boniface the Eighth, Celestine the 
Fifth, John the Twenty-Second, Nicholas the Third, his 
veneration for the Sovereign Pontiffs as such ought to be 
manifest even to a superficial observer of his writings. “Only 
an eye of which the sight is dimmed, and only a mind held 
captive by religious and political prejudice, could recognize in 
Dante an enemy of the Papal power.” * 





3. Tractatus de Actibus Humanis. Auctore Gulielmo J. Walsh, S.T.D. M. H. Gill 
and Son, 1880. 


Father Gury’s treatise, De Actibus Humanis, is highly com- 
mendable so far as it goes, but even with the effectual aid of 
the foot-notes added by Father Ballerini, it is still, in the opinion 
of a very competent judge, much too jejune to do justice to 
the grave importance of the subject. Moreover, the composite 
structure, with alternating text and notes, does not appear to 
be the most convenient form in which to present explanations 
and arguments to the ordinary use of students. These con- 
siderations, suggested by experience, have induced Dr. Walsh, 
the President of Maynooth College, formerly professor of both 
dogmatic and moral theology in that great centre of intellectual 
activity in Catholic Ireland, to address himself to the task of 
expanding into more dignified dimensions this introductory 
portion of Father Gury’s immortal work, and to publish it 
separately as a commentary, not as a rival edition. It was 
contemplated in the original design to select in succession other 
parts for similar development, and it may be permitted us to 
hope, that since, in spite of altered circumstances, the idea has 
not been yet entirely abandoned, we may hereafter have the 
pleasant duty of recording the appearance of other useful 
volumes formed on the same plan as the one with which we 
are now concerned. Dr. Walsh thinks that in a book which 

2 Purgatorio, xx. 85. > P. 599. 
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purposely and avowedly borrows the larger part of its teaching, 
both for matter and arrangement from antecedent works, no 
object can be gained by changing words which are well chosen 
and perspicuous as they stand. He does not think it either 
worth his while, or in itself desirable, to go in quest of new 
forms of expression for the same idea, unless there is some 
stronger reason for so doing than a mere desire to avoid repe- 
tition. He retains unaltered much that has been said by his 
predecessors, partly because, with the humility of a true theo- 
logian, he distrusts his own ability to make any change for the 
better, and partly also because his object is not to present each 
moral truth in the fewest words. It is, in fact, an important 
part of the training of a young philosopher, that he should be 
induced to take an interest in following the process of reasoning 
by which the doctors of the Church have worked out their 
conclusions. Many now familiar results were less well under- 
stood before these pioneers of the highest Christian culture had 
laboriously cleared the way. 

As an indication of the manner in which Dr. Walsh, reducing 
principle to practice, is willing to pursue a question through all 
its windings, we may take the last discussion in the volume. 
Thirty pages are consecrated to the great controversy which arose 
out of the apparently simple question, whether deliberate actions 
can be indifferent, that is to say, neither good nor bad. No 
better specimen could have been selected of the debates, cer- 
tainly not unimportant, yet affording room for strange variety 
of opinion, with which those who have studied the science of 
human actions are well acquainted. Keeping the question 
within the limits of the moral order so as to exclude all con- 
sideration of supernatural merit, some theologians maintain that 
deliberate actions, on the one hand harmless in themselves, and 
on the other hand not positively referred to the glory of the 
Creator, are neither good nor bad, others maintain that they 
are bad (for want of that positive reference), others maintain 
that they are good (in-the absence of any perverse intention). 
This “triangular duel ” seems to exhaust all the possible opinions 
with regard to the main point at issue, and each of the three 
contentions has its strenuous advocates. Yet the question is 
one which may be said to affect the very tissue of human lives. 

We may notice gratefully another brief but sufficient answer 
to the foul calumny answered in our pages at the time of its 
appearance. “We believe it to be demonstrable,” said a writer 
in the Quarterly Review (January, 1875), “that the maxim [of 
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the end justifying the means] has been broached clearly and 
definitely by an unbroken chain of Jesuit divines of first-rank 
standing from Busenbaum down to Gury and Liberatore.” What 
the slandered Gury really does say, as Dr. Walsh bears witness, 
is curiously different : “It is never lawful to do any evil, however 
slight, to procure any good, however great.” 

The series of Questions and Answers which forms part of 
the Appendix will be acceptable to students preparing for 
examination. 





4. The Life of Mother Frances Mary Teresa Ball, Foundress in Ireland of the Insti- 
tute of the Blessed Virgin Mary. By Henry James Coleridge, of the Society of 
Jesus. (Quarterly Series.) Burns and Oates, London ; Gill, Dublin. 


As we are unable to review this new volume of the “Quar- 
terly Series,” we may place before our readers the Introductory 
Letter of his Grace the Archbishop of Dublin to the Superior 
of the Convent at Rathfarnham. 


4, Rutland Square, East, Dublin, August, 1880. 

My dear Reverend Mother,—I have read with great interest and 
edification the life of your holy foundress, Mother Mary Teresa Ball. 
The history of her life is written—as all such histories should be written 
—in the language of unaffected simplicity; but this very simplicity 
invests the narrative with a majesty which no glitter of laboured com- 
position could ever realize. 

The King of Saints would have the record of His Life and Miracles 
preserved for all times in words of such simple earnestness, that the 
simplicity of the history almost forces the conviction of its truth on the 
sceptic and the infidel. Would it not greatly tend to spoil the picture 
of the servant to clothe him in garments rejected by his master? The 
writer of this life, therefore, has done well in making the dignity of the 
subject reflect in these pages the pure, calm light by which alone the 
wonderful works of God in His devoted servants can be correctly 
studied. 

The life of Mother Mary Teresa Ball is a new illustration of the 
means which God’s unerring Providence employs to provide in all ages 
for the ever-changing circumstances of His Church, and for the ever- 
varying wants which these circumstances create. 

When Frances Ball was born, as far as wicked laws could avail, she 
brought with her into the world the badge of slavery, and if society 
tolerated the class she came of, it was by a sort of condescending 
patronage almost more galling than the bonds of slavery itself. But 
the great deliverer whom God sent to lead His people from exile was 
soon to level the stronghold of usurped ascendancy, and to proclaim 
to the nations, that before the laws of the land and the laws of society, 
as well as before the laws of God, the Catholics of Ireland must tolerate 
no inferiority, and that henceforth they must take their proper places 
in their various social orders, not by patronage or toleration, but by 
their own unchallenged right. This will be a trying crisis for the 


Catholic ladies of Ireland. 
2 P. 153, note. 
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Unfair contrast and sharp criticisms were sure to await their appear- 
ance amongst their hitherto more highly favoured countrywomen, who 
for ages monopolized the seats of female learning and culture. 

The “Great Archbishop,” whose name is a synonym for wisdom 
and gentle firmness, saw the approaching change in the social condition 
of his people, and he resolved to prepare for it. He determined on 
inaugurating a high order of female education to provide for a new 
order of things. 

We of the present generation who have become familiarized with 
great educational triumphs may see nothing very wonderful in this 
resolve of Dr. Murray. But if we go back to the opening years of this 
century, we will find that the work he proposed to accomplish was 
surrounded with difficulties which might dishearten a less resolute man. 

Prejudices must be conquered, opposition and misrepresentation 
must be encountered, and great pecuniary risks must be run: and 
hardest task of all, an instrument endowed with the rare qualifications 
essentially necessary for the foundress of this new Institute must be 
found. If she be not fully equal to her mission, her attempt is sure 
to end in utter failure. The far-seeing Archbishop required not much 
time to make his selection, and if Frances Ball. had no other claims on 
our respect than the fact that the “ Great Archbishop” selected her for 
this work, these claims could not be questioned. And if the life of 
his Grace furnished no other illustration of his profound wisdom, the 
selection of Frances Ball for the apostolate of the higher education of 
women would place that wisdom beyond the region of doubt. The 
spiritual daughter was worthy of her father in Christ, and Mother Mary 
Teresa Ball lived to realize the expectation of the “Great Archbishop.” 
Could a higher eulogium be inscribed on her tomb ? 

When Josue, in miraculously passing the Jordan, was preparing to 
put Israel in possession of their long-wished-for rest, he is ordered by 
God to erect a monument with stones taken from the river’s bed; 
that in after times when men should ask, “‘ What mean these stones?” 
they might be told that they were monuments of one of the last grand 
triumphs wrought by Heaven in the emancipation of His people. 

With reverence let us say it, that Loretto, called into existence when 
the fierce current of bigotry seemed to roll irresistibly between Irish 
Catholics and the liberty of which for centuries they were robbed, will 
be a memorial for distant generations of the great mercies of God to 
' this nation. And whilst the name of the “Great Archbishop,” whose 
memory will for ever live in the Annals of Loretto, shall for ages serve 
as a beacon to the pilots of the bark of Irish faith, we will pray that the 
virtues of Mother Mary Teresa Ball may for ever animate the zeal of 
her spiritual children in the holiest work ever committed to women’s 
hands—the education of the daughters of their people; and for these 
daughters of Ireland who shall pass from the schools of Loretto, let us 
ask that the modesty which shone so brilliantly in the lives of the 
women of Ireland, in times less favoured than theirs, may flourish with 
even daily increasing beauty; may their mere presence elicit from 
those around them the ejaculations of the Wise Man: “O how beautiful 
is the chaste generation with glory : for the memory thereof is immortal : 
because it is known both with God and men. When it is present, they 
imitate it: and they desire it when it hath withdrawn itself, and it 
triumpheth crowned for ever, winning the reward of undefiled conflicts.” 
(Wisdom iv. 1, 2.) +- EDWARD, 

Archbishop of Dublin, &¢. 
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